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In Remembering Who We Are, M. E. 
Bradford challenges the efforts of those 
who, today and in the two centuries of 
our history, have sought to distort the 
principles on which the American re- 
public was founded; who have tried, 
with a disturbing degree of success, to 
bend the Constitution into the shape of 
their own ideologies and beliefs. 
Upholding the pluralistic vision of 
the founding fathers, Bradford in these 
essays exposes and addresses the his- 
torical fallacies, intrusive federal poli- 
cies, and distorted myths that he be- 
lieves have been used to undermine 
the nation’s heritage as a confederation 
of independent states. The United 
States was not founded, Bradford ar- 
gues, with the idea of creating a society 
dedicated to either justice or equality, 
and all attempts to turn America in 
that direction have resulted in a perver- 
sion of the nation’s true origins in the 
struggle for liberty from the oppression 
of a remote and sometimes hostile gov- 
ernment. Discussing some of those at- 
tempts, several of the pieces in the 
collection examine recent efforts by the 
federal government to impose a single 
vision on the diversity of America, to 
transform the nation from a land of lib- 
erty into one that promotes equality. 
Like the southern agrarian writers 
who are his intellectual forebears, 
Bradford is no stranger to controversy. 
His views of Abraham Lincoln, in par- 
ticular, have been met with an outrage 
that suggests the exposure of a raw 
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Preface 


ae 


I. component parts of this book 


were written over a period of twenty years. Eleven of the fifteen chap- 
ters were (in the order of their publication here) first offered in public 
in a variety of settings: Pompano Beach, Florida; Nocona, Texas; 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Washington, D.C.; Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; Hanover, New Hampshire; Pensacola, Florida; Hillsdale, 
Michigan; New York, New York; Rosemont, Pennsylvania; and New 
Orleans, Louisiana. Like the four other essays gathered with them 
(papers which were not originally addresses), they were prepared on 
request and, even after some revision for the sake of their appearance 
as a set, still carry the hallmarks of their occasional origins. In conse- 
quence, the reader will find in the following pages evidence of a variety 
of tones, with each shift acknowledging particularities of place, time, 
and audience while by the same process aspiring to the contemplation 
of some general truth. With such focus a certain internal concentra- 
tion, a grounding in elements of contingency, is more readily achieved 
than is possible with the kind of rumination that does not assume 
parameters of argument, audience reservations, or the necessity to 
persuade. Or, to put the matter another way, I have left most of these 
compositions with their original character intact because I wished to 
specify that I was engaged in a certain kind of exchange better suited 
(in my opinion) to one line of inquiry—to forms topical, historic, au- 
thoritative—than to another, more general mode of discourse. 

All of which is to say that the common denominators binding these 
chapters together into a composite unity are as much procedural as 
thematic. Of the former connections the most important is the focus 
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on rhetoric and on the reading of documents as belonging to the au- 
dience and milieu where they first appear, however they may tran- 
scend these circumstantial limitations over a period of time. To read a 
speech by Faulkner or a Federal statute concerning cultural policy, the 
debates of a ratification convention, the Declaration of Independence, 
or a piece of Dutch polemic requires a competence and a habit of 
mind not often found in the works of those thinkers who leap sud- 
denly to make distinctions (and call upon the authority) of high prin- 
ciple when the thread of argument goes against them or they weary 
of historical complications and topical detail. Another point worth 
making in subjunction to my emphasis on rhetoric is that most of 
these essays are an inferential testimony to the importance | attach to 
the arts and manners of persuasion. How | say is in part what I say, a 
paradox that I leave to the interpretation of the wise—and the 
cautious. 

The intellectual cohesion of the thematic variety which cements to- 
gether most of the components of this book is a relentless distrust of 
ideology: of dialectics, the argument from definition and all the high, 
epideictic discourse belonging to the province of the philosopher or 
the purlieu of the theologian. “Revealed political truth” is not a con- 
cept within the scope of my reflections—nor any a priori political 
principle by which historic regimes may be examined as if they were 
merely abstract proposals, models subject to theoretical criticism. I do 
not intend that this obvious bias of my mind be interpreted as an 
animus against philosophy per se; or against the necessary and proper 
interpretation of Holy Scripture, tradition, or doctrine. I acknowledge 
that there is a place for what metaphysicians do in any thoughtful life. 
Theologians play an irreplaceable role in preserving the integrity of 
the church; and even in practical politics there is a place for invocation 
of the norms. But these kinds of discourse which do little but invoke 
the normative in vacuo are not what I attempt. In particular, my focus 
is on the misuse of ultimate terms in political philosophy as these 
affect the prudential exchanges of public men who are expected to 
conduct the business of this world and do not enjoy such leisure as 
would be required if we were to re-invent it each morning—before we 
decided what to do next. 

The most important of these ultimate terms are liberty and equality, 
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though I make a place for justice here and there and raise occasionally 
a question concerning the link between well-established practice and 
right order. Therefore certain portions of my standing argument con- 
cerning the importance of historic and ontological identity—remem- 
bering who we are—are often repeated in a variety of contexts. The 
reader may assume that I have such identities in mind, even when 
their force is oblique rather than direct. For their importance is the 
leitmotif of this book. Several essays deal with the conflicting claims 
to absolute priority of liberty and equality as invocations of these 
norms disrupt contemporary American society. But just beneath the 
deliberation as to the prior authority in each dispute is the assump- 
tion that they are important in determining the future shape of an 
established and viable regime whose survival concerns us all. 

As both their formal and thematic properties make obvious, these 
papers are the studies and reflections of an academic who has played 
an active part in the political life of his profession, region, and coun- 
try. Moreover, the experience with public questions has, in my case, 
had its scholarly consequences. The following pages are replete with 
illustrations of the traditional attitude of the South toward the power 
of the state, the Leviathan, modified not by conviction or disposition 
but by the political realities of our time and place. Even so, on the 
fundamental issue raised by my subtitle, “Observations of a Southern 
Conservative,” I concede nothing. Deliberations upon what must 
needs be done and upon the attendant question of whether or not 
some level of government should be involved in improving a situa- 
tion recognized as being imperfect should be kept absolutely sepa- 
rate. For whatever government attempts to do when it intrudes upon 
the province of society always amounts to something very different 
from (and often unrelated to) what it originally intended and creates 
within the servants of the state a desire to find other, larger and larger 
reasons for their power. Under the Roman Republic the authority of 
the magistrate stopped at the threshold of a man’s house. Through- 
out most of Roman history, a provincial governor, representing the 
Senatus Populusque Romanus, did not interfere with the local pieties, 
did not attempt the moral or political reformation of those in his 
charge, did not confuse the public and the private thing. During the 
decline, when some governors did thus presume in the name of uni- 
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formity, Rome was already moving in a Byzantine direction and away 
from its original indifference to teleocratic, purpose-oriented political 
theory. That kind of theory is my adversary throughout this book— 
especially as it appears in the work of Leo Strauss and his disciples. 

In including two essays on the Nashville Agrarians and another on 
their gifted protege, Richard Weaver, I announce a fact of some impor- 
tance concerning my own intellectual antecedents. However, this af- 
finity should be obvious without so much overt demonstration and is 
likely to exist in the thought of any self-conscious Southerner, with or 
without an education at Vanderbilt. Rhetoric and myth were durable 
concerns of the Agrarians, as with most thoughtful Southerners, and 
recognition of the danger of ideology a commonplace throughout the 
history of the region. The Agrarians, their friends, and heirs in spirit 
are, of course, not responsible for my published indiscretions. Yet 
because I am convinced that their collective activities were always 
more than literary, more than “a version of pastoral,” I believe that I 
can claim to follow at least their general example in addressing ques- 
tions both theoretical and prudential, speaking always as both citizen 
and scholar. What I have learned from the inside of a nomocratic 
culture, defined by its way, its habitus, and not by a conception of 
common purpose—what I have read of modern social thought and 
what I have seen of the political business of the Republic—ail have 
come together and disposed me to recognize the doubtful value of 
culture “poured in from the top,” forced me to consider the propor- 
tions of a useful liberty and the dangers of too much loose talk about 
equality in a policy in which the meaning of these terms has been 
detached from the past which originally gave them force and pur- 
chase. For as the Agrarians realized, it is in a Southern context that 
the meanings of liberty and equality come most clearly into focus— 
the prescription of the Revolution and of the “more perfect Union” of 
the Philadelphia Convention, now so frequently ignored. 

The internal organization of this volume is in some respects a dem- 
onstration of its unity of theme and emphasis. The title essay, “On 
Remembering Who We Are,” is a kind of summary statement of the 
approach to political questions developed in the chapters which fol- 
low it. Part 1 is a credo in so far as it expresses a normative preference 
for political orders insulated by affectionately remembered history 
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and custom against the ill effects of ideology. The great significance 
which I attach to the role of rhetoric in defining and sustaining a 
healthy regime in its immunity to the fevers created by unfounded 
expectations assumes that rhetorical analysis works against the over- 
simplifications of argument from definition which foster disrespect 
for the hard-won stability of particular civilizations: the agreed upon 
terms of our amity that is the product of long negotiation—and of the 
prospect of civil strife. Moreover, this analysis of earlier republics 
clearly postulates that the American regime was “grown,” but not 
“made”: in its origins the kind of polity developed in Iceland, Venice, 
and the United Netherlands. It is therefore natural that the first major 
section of the book is made up of chapters which treat of the native 
origins of American politics. 

The three essays in part 2 reflect the aftermath of controversy 
which has surrounded my earlier book, A Better Guide Than Reason: 
Studies in the American Revolution, and also my recent labors toward 
the production of a new and revised edition of Jonathan Elliot’s De- 
bates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. “Thinking Within the Inheritance” is an exploration of the 
American version of the politics described in other countries in “On 
Remembering Who We Are.” “Not So Democratic” is rightly linked to 
“And God Defend the Right” because both deal generally with the 
rhetoric and theory of the American Revolution, located by “the ge- 
nius of the people” somewhere in between the antipodes of democ- 
racy and tyranny. All three of these essays emphasize the cautious 
language of the public life in eighteenth-century America—and chal- 
lenge popular misconceptions of that portion of the patrimony which 
comes down to us from the Fathers of the Republic. Indeed, the first 
four chapters of this book have essentially one subject and one meth- 
od, the appeal ad vericundiam, though they exhibit their concern with 
sources in the variety of their choices and applications of evidence of 
our original practice of collective self-definition. Furthermore, the 
focus which they establish runs throughout the remainder of the 
volume. 

The five essays gathered in part 3 treat of Southern concerns (race, 
politics, agriculture, theology, class feeling, and literature) because 
the familiar Southern attitudes toward liberty, equality, and the obli- 
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gations of government are, in their anachronism, by and large, a win- 
dow on how Americans originally approached these divisive ques- 
tions. Furthermore, it is in connection with such concerns that the 
slow-to-change mind of the South assumes its distinctive posture. 
The region below the old surveyors’ line is a special place of testing 
and instruction for most American conservatives, both Southern and 
not: a context where, I must add, they have a strong disposition to 
political contradiction, failure of the nerve and meliorist deviation—a 
disposition aggravated by the intimidating pressure of a doctrinaire 
press. Southern distinctiveness is therefore the stimulus for my most 
characteristic speech, the central section of this book. For I do not 
share with many of my brethren on the Right a relation to the national 
myth of moral rejuvenation through the War Between the States. That 
story I teach the other way. 

In what has happened (and is still happening) to the South, Ameri- 
cans have a measure of how far they have departed from the example 
of the Fathers. For that reason talking about the South is a dramatic 
way of approaching subjects that signify far beyond the boundaries of 
the region—so signify despite the powerful arguments employed to 
justify its transformation. That the Agrarians measured every social 
and economic system by its human product and its approach to the 
norms of community is a feature of their teaching not unrelated to 
their proprietary concern with the homeland. But there was nothing 
parochial in this attitude. In discussing the future of the entire Chris- 
tian West they said many of the same things that they maintained 
concerning Dixie. Richard Weaver worked outward from his under- 
standing of Southern intellectual history to develop a general view of 
what is wrong with modern man, and did so without the smallest 
gesture of disloyalty to the heritage to which he rightfully belonged. 
The distinction between a conservative who is also a Southerner and 
a Southern conservative is, as I invoke it here, a very serious distinc- 
tion, with direct results in the handling of any serious question of 
public policy. 

Part 4 of this book is, as its title suggests, the application of the 
political vision accounted for in the nine preceding chapters to the 
business of governing the Republic today. I have developed a position 
concerning the National Endowments for the Arts and Humanities in 
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relation to a proper understanding of our Federal Constitution first of 
all because I have been an NEH Senior Research Fellow (1977); then, 
because I was asked by those coming into authority, as Senior Advisor 
to the NEH Transition Team (1980), to make recommendations con- 
cerning their future governance; and, finally because my name came 
to be publicly connected with the exercise of that responsibility — 
once again, thanks to those with final authority (1981). The scope for 
the sponsorship of culture within a proper understanding of Ameri- 
can federalism is a question I have approached, I would hope, with- 
out being politically out of character. For I have no doctrine to bring to 
such deliberations except the position left in my keeping by ancestors 
in spirit and in blood. With reference to the issue of immigration pol- 
icy, | was asked to speak a word by friends in Washington who knew 
my views of the subject and wished to see them given currency dur- 
ing the national debate on that subject. Yet I would not include ex- 
positions of those views in this volume if they did not contain obser- 
vations on modes of argument and ideology which recall what I 
contend of those subjects in its other components. 

In part 5, I conclude this series with three studies in American my- 
thology. For it is by myth more than by principle or prudence—more 
than by ideology or rhetoric—that a society lives most durably: lives 
out of its own essential resources. Moreover, a people are shaped and 
restricted by how they conceive of themselves in corporate myth. In 
such cherished narratives as draw upon the primordial accounts of 
how they came to be their deepest roots become apparent. Faulkner’s 
May 1962 “Address to the American Academy of Arts and Letters 
upon Acceptance of the Gold Medal for Fiction” concerns the cher- 
ished myth that, in America, respect for achievement and democratic 
feeling may coexist without defrauding one another in any way. That 
we can have both liberty and equality without special definitions of 
those terms is perhaps our most persistent political myth—still in- 
voked in every general election, and containing an element of truth. 
But, as some of our ancestors discovered in their search for a new 
beginning in the West, the equality of men in a presocial state of 
nature is a condition from which few can recover. If, as Paul Johnson 
has recently suggested in his Modern Times, the relation of human 
society to contemporary national governments has been largely nega- 
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tive, the connection between the local institutions and laws which 
structure most of our ordinary activities and our larger hope for a civil 
existence in times to come has turned into an axiom almost beyond 
question. Courage to preserve these institutions and enforce these laws 
is requisite if anarchy is to be prevented. But the inclusive national 
myths of our people are not merely libertarian—not even to the point 
of insistence on a general equality of opportunity as sustained by vari- 
ous levels of governmental authority. The myth of a “second found- 
ing,” a “new birth of freedom” among an “almost chosen people,” 
embodies a heresy against the prescript of the Revolution. And its 
hero-martyr-messiah is Abraham Lincoln, whose teachings concern- 
ing the beginnings of the Republic and the preferred political style are 
the antitypes of the politics and rhetoric recommended here. It is a 
powerful myth, able to threaten any and all who offend against it, 
even if they are acting in the name of an anterior American orthodoxy. 

I have a special knowledge of the purchase of the Lincoln myth 
because of the notoriety brought to my opinions concerning its impact 
on our national character by a 1981 campaign in the public press—a 
campaign that has continued even though its occasion has disap- 
peared. During a period of seven months’ duration an astonishing 
variety of comments on or implications concerning Father Abraham 
were attributed to me by the New York Times, Washington Post, Los An- 
geles Times, New Republic, Chronicles of Higher Education, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Newsweek, and assorted other authorities from the Keene Sentinel 
in New Hampshire to the CBS afternoon news. By what appeared on 
the front page of the New York Times for September 21, 1981, and was 
picked up by the wire services, I was constantly obliged to repeat 
explanations of what I thought about the election of 1858 and the 
Compromise of 1820. Of course, what signified (apart from the men- 
tion of my name in connection with the prospect of appointment 
within the Reagan Administration) is that I had offended against the 
still holy name of the Emancipator. 

But the drumfire did not cease with its merely political explanation. 
Instead, it has been sustained in such publications as the New York 
Review of Books and has been caught up in the rhetorical mix of the 
1984 campaign for an Illinois seat in the United States Senate, where, 
according to the Wall Street Journal of March 6, 1984 (p. 34), one candi- 
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date used as ethical proof of his right to the confidence of the electo- 
rate his continuing outrage at my “terrible” essay—the one that con- 
cludes this volume. Moreover, on February 13, 1982, it provided the 
circumstance for Eric Foner’s New York Times editorial “Lincoln, Brad- 
ford, and the Conservatives”—an essay reprinted throughout the 
country. Professor Foner uses my studies of Lincoln, my objections to 
Lincoln’s reading of the Declaration of Independence, as an excuse to 
lecture conservatives on the limits of respectability circumscribing 
what they may believe. Because of what he says of my symbolic sig- 
nificance (and my belief that his reactions to my thought are symp- 
tomatic) I will conclude this preface with a few remarks on the dis- 
tance between us—just as I conclude the book with a response to the 
Lincoln myth. 

Foner’s argument against “The Lincoln Legacy: A Long View” dem- 
onstrates that my construction of the Declaration as promising only 
equality before a law with limited scope, available only to citizens in “a 
state of society” (in the language of the Virginia Declaration of Rights) 
touches a live nerve among American intellectuals on the Left. That 
view, he says, “overturns the Declaration, the essence of our political 
tradition,” and is “fundamentally radical.” As a “usable past” for con- 
servatives he recommends the now fashionable (and mostly imagi- 
nary) egalitarianism of the last few months of Lincoln’s life. And there 
are other ahistorical problems with the anachronism of Foner’s com- 
ments on early and more recent American politics. But his biggest 
mistake is to take my position on the role of equality in legitimate 
American politics as something unusual among conservatives. In fact 
it represents the ground of consensus among most of us—except for a 
few who imagine that an inclusive equality of opportunity is possible. 
No one goes beyond that. And few that far. Moreover, it has been the 
doctrine of American conservatives since the Framers first deplored 
“democracy” and levelers, the Antifederalists rejected plans for a con- 
centration of Federal power, and the Federalists complained of “so 
much talk of equality’—so much perfervid rhetoric by atypical fig- 
ures like Foner’s hero, Thomas Paine. 

Representative of early American attitudes on the possibility of 
Federal guarantees of civil rights at the state or local level is what the 
Massachusetts High Federalist, Theodore Sedgwick, the man who 
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brought an end to Negro slavery in his state, wrote to a Yankee friend 
concerning the silence of the Constitution on such matters: “Had the 
national government undertaken to guaranty the several rights of cit- 
izenship contained in their [the states’] declaratory bills, it would 
have given a right of interference which would naturally tend to 
check, circumscribe and finally annihilate all state powers.” In 1788 
there was no greater friend to “energetic government” to be found 
among leading American statesmen than Theodore Sedgwick. His 
comments tell us much about the boundaries of respectable opinion 
in the generic American politics—regardless of modern arrogance. 

Foner and all of his kind are thus to be faulted for having been too 
selective in their readings of the early American political documents. 
Like Lincoln, too selective and too partisan. They have not looked be- 
yond their favorite fabrications to do justice to contrary evidence. 
That there is more at stake than the spirit of disinterested inquiry in 
redressing the imbalance created by the myth of refounding is, of 
course, a self-evident truth. Hence I have tried in these papers to 
work my way through the now fashionable distortions of the Ameri- 
can regime to a proper application of its original political implications. 
In eleven of fifteen chapters I have dealt in rhetoric and in the rehears- 
al of old quarrels—have been obliged to end with what should have 
been a subject for beginning. In the process I have aspired, with refer- 
ence to great questions, to remind the reader of where the battle is 
joined and what stakes are involved in its outcome and to set the 
record straight where my own opinions are concerned. 
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DOCTRINE 
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On Remembering Who We Are: 
A Political Credo 


, 


Beware lest any man tempt you through philosophy and vain deceit. 


Colossians 2:8 


Quae est enim istorum oratio tam exquisita, quae sit anteponenda bene 
constitutae civiti publico jure et moribus? (For what speech of theirs is 
excellent enough to be preferred to a state well provided with law and custom?) 
Cicero’s De Re Publica, 1:3 


D.. the fact that they were 


men of prudence who recognized the limits placed upon their dis- 
position to inventiveness by an America already in place and by the 
dynamic of the American experience prior to 1787, there is strong 
evidence that at least some of the Fathers of this Republic aspired to 
play the role of lawgiver and founder when they gathered in Phila- 
delphia to draft a constitution for the United States. This ambition 
was, in their discourse, associated with its classical prototypes: Solon 
and Cleisthenes of Athens and Lycurgus of Sparta. According to the 
ancient authorities, these worthies without the aid of the gods, oper- 
ating from the authority of their own character, reason, and judg- 
ment, made over their respective communities more or less from the 
ground up and gave to them new constitutions. Fortunately, the 
United States of America was not “invented” in imitation of these 
august examples. The impulse to earn the immortal fame of the 
statesman by devising and implementing paradigms insofar as it pos- 
sessed James Madison, James Wilson, and Alexander Hamilton was 
thoroughly restrained: in some instances by the local and ancestral 
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pieties of less “ambitious” Framers, such as Rutledge and Sherman; in 
others by their own anticipation of, the likelihood of total failure for 
the entire enterprise should too many of the states be offended by 
what they had made. On several occasions, individual delegates 
made it clear that the Convention was not at liberty to draft the finest 
constitution that the best of men might enjoy, and quoted Solon him- 
self, as he appears in Montesquieu, on the advisability of giving the 
people no “better” than what they would endure. They did not quote 
this passage derived from Plutarch’s biography of the Athenian hero 
out of embarrassment or regret. Rather, they invoked the authority of 
the most famous classical lawgiver to distinguish his role from their 
own.! Solon had been a cautious lawgiver. They would be even more 
cautious than he. Politics, they were saying, even in the preparation 
of a fundamental law for a federal union of states that already exist, is 
not an exercise in dialectics. The statesman is not the same thing as 
the philosopher. And when the roles are confused, there is likely to 
be trouble. The statesman’s world is closer to that of the rhetorician, 
who rarely argues from definition and never speaks in character with- 
out first determining the boundaries that must shape and confine his 
discourse if it is to be of profit to men living in space and time; and 
also closer to the world of the man of law who always begins his work 
by “examining the cases.” To elaborate upon these distinctions with 
reference to contemporary American political thought which may be 
identified as either conservative or libertarian is my self-imposed task 
on this occasion. Returning to the original model for an American 
politics as I have come to understand it, Iam here to insist that efforts 
to institute the best regime that we can imagine or to lever away at our 
inherited polity because it falls short of the measure established in 
some a priori political principle (harmony or tranquility, justice, 
equality, efficiency, liberty) are likely to result in an arrangement far 
less agreeable than the customary and inherited pattern of imperfec- 
tion. And to make the corollary assertion that by working from the 
non-negotiable “given” of our political identity in our efforts at self-im- 
provement, the “genius” of our particular tradition, we have more 
expectation of transcending mere prudence and performing service in 
which our descendants may take pride. My teaching is against the 
authority of the philosopher qua doctrinaire; in praise of the inhibi- 
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tion and limitation which come from remembering who and what we 
are, politically speaking. 

Though, like most scholars, I am somewhat uncomfortable with 
speaking in my own person, I describe what follows as a political 
credo. The conventional protective screen of expository intent will 
not in these circumstances answer to my purposes. As adversary, | 
postulate the outer reaches and the familiar rigid applications of theo- 
ries of natural law and natural rights as they press upon the fabric of 
our present political situation as a people. Yet I do not attempt to 
draw lines of demarcation between my own reflections and the 
thoughts of other men concerning “the good city” because I might 
erect a “house of words” superior and more tempting to the envious 
fancy of the contemporary electorate than are their finest conjura- 
tions. Indeed I have little interest in that line of inquiry. Instead, as is 
my habit, I proceed from felt provocation and anxiety and am present 
to plead a case. Doubting the future prospects of a cherished but frag- 
ile social and political order in which I claim a portion by inheritance, 
Jam outraged by the harm done to it by several decades of tinkering 
conducted on the authority of some theory of natural rights. From 
such a background, Iam more and more frequently moved to ask the 
political questions. Following Cicero’s Scipio Africanus in the De Re 
Publica (who is for the political philosophers the progenitor of the 
general position which I am defending), I speak as a rhetor, a legalist, 
and a republican (small r)—though (as I have made obvious else- 
where) more in the tradition of nineteenth-century American Demo- 
crats than that of the party of Hamilton, Rufus King, William Seward, 
and Mr. Lincoln. I refuse to take seriously as proper to the discussion 
of political practice speculation on the rights of man apart from their 
embodiment in a specific polity. Or to think of founders and their 
paradigms apart from such modern illustrations of the breed as 
Hitler, Mao, and Lenin. But the open parochialism of this testimony 
does not betoken a lack of conscious affinity between my view of the 
American Republic and certain other regimes whose histories specify 
the kind of politics which I am here to recommend to your favor. 

Aristotle, observes Robert Nisbet, in commenting on the Politics, 
“did not have an ideal of government so much as he had an ideal of 
the relation between government and the social order. What was important 
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was, not whether government was monarchy, oligarchy or democracy 
but whether the family, private property, legitimate associations, and 
social classes were able to maintain themselves free of incessant polit- 
ical invasion or domination irrespective of what form of government 
existed.” In the same chapter, speaking of Edmund Burke’s passion 
for liberty, he observes that for the great traditionalist “there are no 
rights . . . that are not grounded in the social order.”* English liber- 
ties, says Burke, are “an estate especially belonging to the people of 
this Kingdom without any reference whatever to any other more gen- 
eral or prior right.”? Three European republics not planned by any 
local closet philosopher, not established to protect anything beyond 
prescriptive historic rights, and not at all threatening in their posture 
toward the social order which they were organized to protect are Ice- 
land, Venice, and the United Netherlands. I will say a word concern- 
ing each as it sheds light on the characteristic virtues of earlier Ameni- 
can politics before the time of overemphasis on natural rights. 
Ancient narratives report (and archaeology confirms) that the age 
of first Viking settlement in Iceland ran from A.D. 870-930. Prior to 
that time there had been a few visitors, and a small group of Irish 
hermits had resided on that great island of fire and ice. But it was the 
Norwegians who finally possessed the legendary Thule as a place of 
their own where Harold Fair-Hair (Harfagri), King of Norway, and his 
descendants, who were subjecting the semi-independent commu- 
nities of the various Viking chieftains to a more vigorous over- 
lordship, could be escaped and old free ways preserved. Naturally, 
given the fierce independence and heroic code of these archaistic im- 
migrant chieftains, lack of law and scrupulous watchfulness against 
all infringements on one’s personal rights or those of one’s kinsmen 
produced in the “Settlement Age” too much violence, too many dis- 
putes over authority and territory. Therefore, by general agreement a 
national assembly or Althing was called for June of 930, where Ulflgotr 
the Emissary, who had been dispatched to Norway to study the an- 
cient law of his people, proposed a version of that code suited to 
Icelandic circumstances for general adoption by the thirty-six gothar 
(chieftains) and their thingmenn (freemen). It was agreed at that time 
that future sessions of the Althing (modeled on the old Norwegian 
tribal assemblies) would be held each subsequent midsummer, that 
their parliament would have legal and legislative authority over the 
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four local Things, and that a chosen law-speaker should preside over 
these proceedings and, during a term of three years, recite from the 
great Law-Rock of Thingvellir all of the law to the people as preserved 
in his memory. Lex est Rex was the motto of these people: “with law 
shall the land be built up; and with lawlessness laid waste” wrote one 
of their many poets. Yet an essential feature of their law was its rela- 
tion to memory: memory as preserved genealogically by Ari the 
Learned in his Landndmabok, of the first four hundred families and 
their descendants, defined the Icelandic identity; a memory of all the 
freeholders, living in voluntary submission to self-imposed regula- 
tions, not a memory of kings, emperors, or philosophers.4 

The Venetian Republic lasted much longer than did that of Iceland. 
The first Doge of Venice was elected by island-dwelling boat people 
and lagoon dwellers of the northern Adriatic about A.D. 697. Some 
kind of community called by the Romans “Venetia” and governed by 
local tribunes had existed along this coastal littoral at an even earlier 
date. But the Venice that became an independent commonwealth 
grew up only after the conquest of the western provinces of the Ro- 
man Empire by Germanic tribes such as the Lombards. For a time 
Ravenna, the great city of the region, resisted these intruders even 
though most of Italy had fallen under their sway between A.D. 568 
and 600. Then, in 751, Ravenna fell. Wealthy Romans, during these 
years, moved their property and permanent residence out to the is- 
lands, which were never conquered by the invaders from the north. Fora 
time a loose connection between the Venetians and Byzantium con- 
tinued. But as the protection of the Eastern emperor was withdrawn, 
his suzerain authority faded into nullity and the Venetian Republic 
backed its way into existence. Its origins are therefore in princely inat- 
tention, not (as is often the case with republics) in monarchical excess 
and overgovernment. Yet in organizing themselves, the Venetians re- 
membered the old Roman Republic—the Rome of Livy and Cicero, 
even though their Consul served for life. 

The Doge of Venice was, according to the “official” histories, al- 
ways elected by the General Assembly or Arengo, acting upon the 
advice of the leading families and (hopefully) with spiritual direction 
from the Lord. The chief magistracy of the Serenissima Repubblica was 
no hereditary post but rather a public trust. With the magistrates of 
the city and his councillors, a Doge was, by the time Venice emerged 
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as a power, one of the officers of the Commune, a corporate identity, 
though above them as a personification of the state. Yet his task was 
chiefly administrative; he made no law and no decisions without the 
support of one of his councils. Nor was law made, technically, by the 
legislative components of the Venetian system of government which 
developed in the late medieval period until what they proposed had 
been approved by the General Assembly. 

Elements of the intermediate structure of the Venetian state shifted 
at various points in its history. Between 597 and 1797 (when 
Napoleon Bonaparte occupied the city), some of the Doges developed 
dynastic ambitions. In the early centuries there was no legal division 
between the nobility and other elements of the Venetian polity. The 
dignity of individual Venetians was, to their mind, connected directly 
to their loyalty to a common bond—their solidarity and freedom from 
faction in times of stress and matters of national importance. To a 
remarkable degree most Venetians were content to be equal before 
their law in those questions covered by its authority. Yet presumption 
and misconduct by members of the Oreolo dynasty led to their over- 
throw and with the election of a new Doge, Domenico Flabianico, to 
replace them, two councillors were also elected to prevent any future 
drift toward a principate. Out of this modest beginning grew a vast 
structure of intermediate positions between Doge and General As- 
sembly. They included the Ducal Council, the Forty, the Council of 
Ten, the Collegio, and the Great Council—a pyramid of divided 
powers and interlocking responsibilities. And, out of these “neces- 
sary” extrapolations, each of which was justified by official concern 
for the stability of the Commune, Venice grew to be an aristocratic 
republic. The Great Council proposed laws. It was, by the thirteenth 
century, the center of political power. It encompassed even before its 
1323 expansion to include all of the nobility (every male Venetian of at 
least twenty-five years whose ancestors had held positions of trust in 
La Serenissima and whose names were written in the Book of Gold), all 
elected magistrates, former military leaders, and the members of 
every council. Above it stood the Forty, a court of criminal appeal and 
fiscal watchdog, plus the Senate, a group of over two hundred 
charged with the supervision of diplomacy, decrees concerning com- 
merce, and the dispatch of fleets and armies. At the top of the pyra- 
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mid was the Council of Ten, a body able to deal with treason and 
other emergencies, and the Signoria (the six Ducal Councillors, the six 
Savie Grandi, and the three Chiefs of the Ten). This unbelievable ex- 
foliation had no purpose but to preserve the Republic, to respond to 
threats of despotism or democracy and party politics, and to secure 
the authority of vetus mos—the inherited way. The Venetian Constitu- 
tion was like the English Constitution, as understood by the Old 
Whigs. Not written, it was visible only in the official history (as pre- 
served by such historians as Gaspard Contarini and Pietro Bembo), in 
the oaths of office for the Doge and certain magistrates, and ina style 
and tradition of political behavior. Everything that made Venice what 
it was could be called its Constitution, the spirit of the Commune. 
The Venetians never generalized their liberties, never connected them 
with propositions concerning human nature or the aboriginal rights 
of man, outside of the Commune, divorced from a particular place 
and time. Instead, they honored their own particular law, and thanked 
God for their inheritance as a free people. In their commercialism, in 
their caution about absorbing waves of immigrants and their re- 
strictions of the franchise in respect to certain positions, they never 
forgot the history that had made them a special nation. Even Vene- 
tians who lacked the right to participate fully in the politics of the city, 
the cittadina originari, accepted their status so long as they believed in 
the public spirit of their betters. And that situation lasted as long as 
did the Serene Republic. 

The United Netherlands was another kind of republic, a federal 
union of free cities and surrounding provinces with ancient govern- 
ments of their own: the 1579 Union of Utrecht was the legal founda- 
tion of this composite identity; that, plus The Apology (1580) of their 
leader, William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, called the Silent; and in 
1581, the Act of Abjuration by the Estates General of the Netherlands, 
the ancient Parliament of the Low Countries—an act which solemnly 
foreswore allegiance to Philip of Spain, who had, by their construc- 
tion, forfeited his “sovereign rights by breaking his oath to his peo- 
ple, abandoning his obligations (to preserve their inherited rights) 
and conspiring against the common weal of the Netherlands.”° 

Thus it is proper to maintain that the origin of what our American 
forefathers called “the Dutch Republic” was juristic and prescriptive, 
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not philosophical. In the words of their patriarch, the Father of the 
Fatherland, they had made not “a revolt but a resolution taken by the 
whole state of the Netherlands for the preservation of their lives and 
privileges.” According to their Act of Abjuration, a true prince is a 
“shepherd” of his people, favored of God; yet “when he does not 
behave thus but oppresses them, seeking to infringe their ancient 
customs, exacting from them slavish compliance, then he is no longer 
a prince but a tyrant, and they may not only disallow his authority, 
but legally proceed to the choice of another prince for their defence.” 
Says C. V. Wedgwood, the authority on these events, they do not 
reflect a set of mind “where the ‘rights of man’ flourish, as it were, in 
vacuo.”© In a world where law makes a king, only law can unmake 
him. 

As a defender of the old decentralized order of Europe, William the 
Silent drove Philip of Spain out of Holland. William did not act to 
install Protestantism where it was not wanted, to avoid tax, or to ele- 
vate himself to a throne. He was never King of the Dutch, as Philip in 
his abstraction understood the royal office. Nor were his descendants 
until after the Napoleonic Wars. Yet he took charge in order to pre- 
serve, not create. The Low Countries were full of Spanish troops and 
officials. Charters were suspended and persecutions attempted. 
William used the xenophobia of his countrymen, their resentment of 
an absentee monarch, and their affection for their own time-honored 
particularities. He found a way to make most of them united within 
their variety. The Dutch resistance to Spanish efforts to subjugate 
them altogether is an heroic story. Between 1559 and 1579 Philip of 
Spain forfeited the richest crown in all Europe because he would not 
distinguish the functions of the general government, the local gov- 
ernments, and society—because he was a thoroughly teleocratic 
statesman, as Michael Oakeshott has taught us to use that term, in- 
clined to conceive of the state with reference to its ends, not its “prac- 
tice” or way of conducting political business.” Early Americans saw a 
reflection of their own experience in this segment of history. What 
they did not find in the records of the Dutch was confirmation of the 
theory that (to borrow from the language of Leo Strauss) “the best 
Constitution is a contrivance of reason,” the result of a process of 
lawgiving with its theoretical basis resting on presumptions concern- 
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ing the universal nature of man, his prehistoric rights or his relation 
to human society.® Nor is such the implicit burden of the two other 
slices of history summarized just above. 

Yet I have drawn from only a small selection from a vast body of 
evidence, both republican and not republican, which points in the 
same direction. In the political history of Western man, these nar- 
ratives are not exceptional, but normative. Quem patrem, what father, 
has more often than not been the political issue in the origination and 
development of European states which take their places on the stage 
of history before a.D. 1789. I reflect on only a few of my favorites. On 
that stage most men have either experienced despotism or enjoyed 
the shelter of inherited rights. On that stage almost no polity that was 
in any sense “founded” ever appears. And those regimes which most 
thoroughly ignored the connection between “the ancestral and the 
good” are those which we all despise: Cromwell’s England, Jacobin 
France, the Marxist tyrannies of the Soviet Union, or the People’s Re- 
public of China, and Nazi Germany. What modern men have done in 
the name of their favorite political paradigm is not an argument for a 
new Lycurgus or stricter devotion to what are usually called “political 
principles” —abstract theories concerning the essential nature of man 
before he enters the social condition. 

Of course, most conservatives, libertarians, and men of the Right 
have already rejected the most dangerous component of contempo- 
rary theoretical politics before they begin their conversation with each 
other and their respective flirtations with the paradigm. I refer to that 
portion of the pseudoreligion of equality that openly insists on equal- 
ity of condition; and the attendant proposition that the state should 
foster such leveling. As I said, we have agreed on this much. And to 
our credit. Not religion, but the cult of equality is the “opiate of the 
masses” in today’s world—part of the larger and older passion for 
uniformity or freedom from distinction. It flatters in us all that is 
worst. Yet most libertarians and some conservatives nod respectfully 
toward the related nostrum, “equality of opportunity,” and cannot 
recognize that, as a matter of fact, as a matter of the record, 
egalitarians always mean by equality of opportunity a contest be- 
tween people who enjoy equality of condition (as in a race between 
identical twins raised under identical circumstances), which, even if it 
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existed without endless and monumental handicapping, would never 
satisfy them when it produced unequal results. As I have tried for 
many years to explain to some of my colleagues, Only equal persons 
in equal situations may enjoy equal opportunities. Robert Nozick has 
written instructively of these distinctions in his Anarchy, State and Uto- 
pia.? Stephen J. Tonsor has recently reminded us that the spiritual 
equality and liberty of Christians do not readily translate into political 
terms.'° And “equality before the law” is in the original American 
tradition only if we remember how restricted is the scope of the law’s 
authority in most free societies. About confusion over equality of any 
kind beyond access to a law that remains the same to any citizen who 
comes before it we must take great care if we are to preserve the 
American political and social reality: the reality whose survival is the 
precondition of our liberty, or hopes for virtue, justice, and order. For 
no paradigm of the modern ideological aspirant to the role of lawgiver 
is so potent or disruptive in its purchase on our future prospects as a 
people. Resisting its implementation is a labor which we should be 
able to share. 

The paradigm of the libertarians is familiar to us all. Freedom, with- 
out being attached to some notion of its objective, does not sound like 
the “god term” of an ideology. Though it is true that liberty at its best 
is no more than the precondition of virtuous action, it is also difficult 
to imagine active virtue without it. In the evangelical tradition into 
which I was born as a Southern Baptist, we are taught that the great 
purpose of life is to exercise our free agency in making as many moral 
choices as possible. Yet as Oakeshott insists, moral conduct is an art, 
insofar as it concerns the relations of men—an art learned by appren- 
ticeship.'' And society is the necessary context for that learning. 
Where society, in order to survive, imposes restraints, libertarians 
sometimes ask that law reledse them from those restraints. And gov- 
ernment at the local level is almost a part of society—at least in tradi- 
tional American politics, where pluralism usually signifies the pos- 
sibility of numerous “closed” communities. To survive, liberty must 
accept the limitations necessary if it is to coexist with a social and politi- 
cal order. In a modern context the alternatives are either a society 
whose sphere is protected by and from the state or life under the 
absolute control of government, with no sacrosanct protective social 
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buffer. Government, after having swallowed up society (even if it per- 
forms the act in the name of freedom) will then turn inevitably into a 
despotism. We forget easily that natural rights theory, depending as it 
does on postulates concerning an anterior “state of nature,” is the 
worst enemy of human freedom yet to be devised by the mind of 
man. Liberty is precious to most of us, particularly to a people who 
have learned from their frontier heritage to connect a personal sense 
of worth and merit to what they achieve in making private decisions. 
Yet only men who belong to something are in any durable sense free. 
And belonging to a society also means citizenship in some kind of 
commonwealth and submission to some kind of law restrictive of our 
presocial freedom to a degree that goes beyond the mere prevention 
or punishment of crime. Our forefathers knew the costs of the civil 
condition, but did not speak well of life in a state of nature. They 
avoided “constructivist rationalism” (to use Hayek’s terms), re- 
gardless of its ostensible connection with “the rights of man.”!* Even 
the most liberal spirits among the Framers of the Constitution and 
heroes of the Revolution fall short of compliance with the full liber- 
tarian paradigm. Thomas Jefferson, with very slight revisions, fought 
to keep the English common law in force in Virginia: that law “be- 
yond the cunning of reason,” where custom reigns supreme. George 
Mason advocated including a few sumptuary clauses in the United 
States Constitution. And Roger Sherman agreed to language in the 
Bill of Rights concerning freedom of religion only because he expected 
the First Amendment to protect the “established” Congregational 
Church in Connecticut. Usually the freedoms of which they spoke 
with fervor were part of the warp and woof of an established way of 
life. Most of them understood that “Liberty, like happiness, is most 
perfect when least remarked. As most misery is caused by the pursuit 
of abstract happiness, distinct from the occupations that make men 
happy, so most tyranny springs from the struggle for an abstract liber- 
ty, distinct from the laws and institutions that make men free.”1% 

The conservative versions of paradigmatic politics are just as bad. 
Though in most respects I am rightfully identified as a traditionalist 
conservative, I break away from some doctrines gathered under that 
rubric even more swiftly than I would avoid a libertarian label. For, as 
I mentioned, my political roots are among the Antifederalists, mild 
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Federalists, and early Southern Democrats. I agree with Murray 
Rothbard that the American Revolution exploded against remote and 
arbitrary power. To that generalization I would‘add that the political 
impetus coming from those events and from the Great Convention is 
not a sanction for assertions of the Federal authority on behalf of nor- 
mative theory. The notion of the Union as an engine of reform has 
had few advocates among my kindred since 1860. Or, for that matter, 
at any earlier date. As Iam almost a Tory in my view of the proper 
operations of society at the local level, in my reading of the Parable of 
the Talents as a social teaching, I am also narrowly procedural in my 
interpretation of our national compact. Society does not rest on a con- 
tract. But the Constitution of the United States does. Some American 
conservatives, in their fondness for particular religious, philosoph- 
ical, social, and political purposes, appear to have forgotten this basic 
truth. 

It seems to me that these difficulties come from three sources. One 
is purely partisan—the doctrine that conservatives should learn to 
make “creative” use of national government in order to “confound” 
their enemies. | associate this teaching with Richard J. Whalen, 
though it has other sources. A second version of ostensibly conser- 
vative statism comes from the spokesmen of the New Right. Its re- 
mote sources, its roots, are in Puritanism or in the Roman Catholic 
tradition of the natural law: on the one hand, the impulse to revive 
the godly commonwealth; on the other, the power of a natural the- 
ology to reason from the premise, downward—and to make of the 
state its agent.!4 The third conservative version of what the French 
call folie de grandeur, is the paradigm of the national government as a 
source, defender, and enforcer of certain philosophical principles that 
reflect “the unity of truth” with respect to civil rights.!° The dream of 
the Good Authority which corrects our disposition to irreligion or 
compels us to respect each other’s capacity to reason and to seek the 
good is a heady dream, and not American. For teleocratic High 
Federalism has offended the citizens of this Republic on repeated oc- 
casions—offended them as political indecorum. Contrary to the opin- 
ions of many of my closest allies, the American regime at the national 
level was not created to promote virtue or religion but to allow for the 
promotion of virtue by society—in some cases with the assistance of 
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state and local authorities. Preventing the United States Supreme 
Court from disrupting this less ambitious process would be a conser- 
vative measure. Congress might restrict their jurisdiction by statute. 
A movement to repeal or revise the Fourteenth Amendment would 
get my strong support. If nothing else can be done to restrain the 
Federal courts, we might eventually be forced to attempt a change in 
the fundamental law—one or two amendments to see to it that the 
judges get the point. But my politics are generically American and not 
much indebted to Justinian’s Code. I am uncomfortable even with 
normative measures of which I approve if initiated at the Federal 
level. I acknowledge that sin and suffering are equalizers; death, an 
outright leveller; and God’s free grace in the person of His Son, a 
compliment to our species that makes all talk of rights unimportant. 
True, we have had the Thirteenth and Eighteenth Amendments, plus 
an endless sequence of laws and court decisions to help the Negro. 
But these were anomalies. Principles derived from a definition of men 
(as opposed to animals) as vessels of reason lead only to some kind of 
levering on the cornerstones of our corporate liberty, our habits of 
order and virtue that are the usual targets of the rhetoric of the Left. 
In opposition to the paradigmatic politics of the champions of 
federalized moral law and moral principle, the good folk who would 
forbid in the Constitution discrimination of any kind in order to pre- 
vent busing and “affirmative action,” I maintain the definition of Rus- 
sell Kirk: “Principle signifies general concepts derived from historical 
experience and long respected authorities.”'° In concluding, I will ex- 
pand a bit on Kirk’s definition to establish a few principles of my own: 
nomocratic principles. 

To begin with, I must insist on the value of a little pyrrhonism in 
dealing with political theories—including our favorites. Those who 
reason from the unity of truth and of universal propositions concern- 
ing the best political practice might argue on a priori grounds that the 
best, most peaceful regime, the polity most likely to survive, should 
be made up of men and women who are of one heritage, one blood, 
and one religion. But what is the value of such distinctions to a 
culture that has operated on another premise for over three hundred 
years? On the basis of so uniformitarian a calculus, we might in our 
religious preference set out to engineer a Methodist Spain, a Calvinist 
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Jerusalem, a Roman Catholic Wales or Oklahoma. A completely liber- 
tarian or Straussian or traditionalist (in the European sense) America 
would be an aberration on the same scale. If conservatives and liber- 
tarians approached the question of the best policy for preserving the 
political order to which we already belong while refraining from over- 
insistence on the priority of claims against that establishment which 
derive from their favorite political model, and if they conducted their 
inevitable and appropriate disputes with at least one eye kept to 
points of congruity (contra the vulgar egalitarians and the omnicom- 
petent state), I believe that their relations could continue to be mutu- 
ally instructive and corrective. If it is true that all of us require admo- 
nition from art and literature designed to promote conclusions we 
cannot share—movies like How Green Was My Valley, based on Richard 
Llewellyn’s novel, in its horror at the destruction of life in a mining 
village; poems and memoirs like the pacifist documents produced in 
outrage at the great loss of life in World War I—then we should be 
able to enter empathically into at least part of the opposing side in this 
measured conversation between more closely related positions. !” 
And to do so without forfeiting the integrity of our own conclusions, 
without being subject to charges of relativism or romantic nostalgia. 

In my own case I resist with all my resources the argument from 
definition in prescribing for a polity to which I was at birth committed 
by ontological and historical realities, a polity in operation almost two 
hundred years, with antecedents reaching far back into British and 
European history. Nonetheless, as I acknowledge the contingencies, 
the priority of circumstance and prescription, I also listen to the 
broader authorities of reason and revelation, once I am certain where I 
stand. For principles, I would therefore suggest a political ethic, not a 
set of goals, a “way” within which to select among various prudential 
choices. To be a patriot is to embody our connection to the national 
bond through devotion to a “practice.” Oakeshott is right about this. 
And part of that practice should be good rhetorical manners: avoiding 
the use of the diabole (making a devil of our opponent) and the orac- 
ulum (speaking for the gods); taking care to eschew the epideictic note, 
the air of authority, where it is out of place; renouncing the favorite 
fallacies of the Left, such as the false dilemma and argument post hoc, 
propter hoc—disguising legitimate choices, or distorting causal con- 
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nections. If our given political identity has logical priority in any dis- 
cussion of proper strategies for its improvement, then we have to 
behave with civility in speaking of the civic necessities. Honor is also 
important to sanctify our loyalty to the common bond and to our 
sworn word. And political duty—patriotism. No nation can be im- 
proved by being destroyed. For general propositions which are more 
than ethical obligations, I will (in response to the legitimate criticism 
of my good friend Jeff Hart) allow for at least one: that men may posit 
their “right” to an inherited politics generated by an inherited social 
and political order, and to civil condition within that politics.1® It is a 
question of self-preservation. Only projectors can live in a city “made 
of words,” spiritual exiles and emigres who belong to nothing but the 
delusory Republic of Letters. Enlightenment thought made that idea 
attractive at one point in the history of Western Civilization. But a 
better image of residence in the land of paradigm (as opposed to the 
historic republics which I discussed above—and to the United States 
of America) is what we get from Swift's flying island of Laputa. Few 
who embark in such vessels ever return. Far better to stay at home, 
“enthralled” by “dogmas of the quiet past,” remembering who and 
what we are. 
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Thinking Within the Inheritance: 
A Dedication 
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I. dedications of new public 


buildings, like the observations of anniversaries of great moments in 
our national, state, and local history, or the raising of monuments to 
the memory of heroic figures, are celebrations of a continuity sus- 
tained against the inevitable hazards of change and blind chance, the 
forces which make for anonymity and oblivion. And particularly is 
this the case when the new building is a library. | know what such 
institutions give to a community, how they enrich and unify its civic 
life, from the years when (while in college) I worked part-time in the 
municipal library at Norman, Oklahoma. To build a library is a fine 
way for a town to say to the world (and to itself), “This is a civilized 
place. The citizens whose corporate will is expressed within these 
walls are people rooted in something durable, who came from some- 
where, and who brought with them to their present situation a re- 
spect for that identity.” 

Important to this identity are of course the oral memories, the sto- 
ries of friends and kindred, the vatic narratives of our own particular 
blood and land by means of which the Fathers, the “household gods” 
are appeased. The Mississippi novelist Stark Young gave lines to the 
protagonist of his novel So Red the Rose (Hugh McGehee, speaking to 
his son as he leaves to wear the gray) which I hope Southerners will 
always be able to understand: “It’s not to our credit to think we began 
today and it’s not to our glory to think we end today. All through time 
we keep coming in to the shore like waves—like waves. You stick to 
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your blood, son; there’s a fierceness in blood can bind you up with a 
long community of life.”? 

But also important in framing that old song of “me and mine” is the 
written record of our kind—in literature, biography, and history, and 
in the works of opinion and information: the connection between our 
little world and the other parts of what we mean by civilization; the 
guarantee that both will survive in what comes after them even 
though one generation perishes and another rises to stand in its 
place. The written word raises tribal memory and tribal preoccupa- 
tions to the level of reflection, to their proper place in the steady cur- 
rent of human experience, as one part of its mysterious pattern. So 
you accomplish more in building a library than you would in putting 
up just any kind of building—say a barn or feed store. (Though as the 
son and grandson of cattlemen, I know the value of such immediately 
useful structures.) And insofar as this library will, in years to come, 
contribute to the historical and cultural self-consciousness of your 
town, you are clearly in an established American pattern—one that 
the responsible architects of our national identity have attempted to 
follow since the very beginnings of American politics. Concerning the 
importance of corporate memory to those beginnings, I will offer a 
few observations that may, I hope, indicate why reverence for the 
written record is, in questions social and political, an important part 
of our inheritance as a people. 


Let us begin with the most important impediment to our under- 
standing of the original American politics. There is a myth indus- 
triously cultivated by statists, sentimental egalitarians, high-ranking 
Washington bureaucrats, and latter-day radicals of the New Left vari- 
ety that the fifty-five members of the Great Convention in Phila- 
delphia were Framers who “invented” the polity we now struggle to 
preserve: not public men, lawyers and rhetoricians, but philosophers 
who wrote the Constitution to embody a paradigm derived a priori 
from the modern “science of politics,” to “give to airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name.” According to this construction, the state 
ratification conventions which endowed the document with the force 
of law were mere footnotes to the Philadelphia dialectics of James 
Madison. They were epilogues in some cases protracted and made 
difficult by unenlightened souls, “men of little faith,” who were, in 
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due course, put in their place by Federalist instruction in the high 
doctrine that emphasized the prospect of all that might be achieved 
through “energetic government.” This myth is, to be sure, promoted 
in almost all of the popular textbooks. Like a virus, it occupies a cor- 
ner in the minds of most’of our civil servants, clergy, reporters, edi- 
torialists, teachers, and other opinion-makers. Which is to say noth- 
ing of its authority with office seekers, as they court a spoiled, 
deluded, and self-congratulating electorate. Only those with special 
training in American history are likely to know better; and many of 
them either keep quiet on the subject or, through acts of patent dis- 
honesty, labor to “square the circle,” to prove the salutary useful lie. 

Now, it is, of course, not to be disputed that the Framers were 
“men of principle” in the old-fashioned sense of the term. In their 
moral lexicon, the ethics of statesmanship required loyalty, honesty, 
reverence, stewardship of place, and civility. These, along with pa- 
triotism, were the public virtues, concerning the decline of which 
Americans had much to say in the 1780s. Honor was also a summary 
principle in relation to the rest of this list. But not benevolence, or 
justice, or (most especially) equality. Nor even “the greatest good for 
the greatest number.” That modern (or classical) species of principle 
which is derived from a generalization concerning universal human 
nature and the best possible conditions for realizing its potential, the 
Framers often referred to as “theory” or “Speculation,” meaning both 
words in a negative sense. Liberty and Order were general terms 
which had authority in (and marked the limits of) their universe of 
discourse. Yet even in the case of these objectives they were not to be 
dominated by what Mr. Lincoln called “propositional truth.” For their 
primary purpose was to preserve the fruits of the American Revolu- 
tion and the given world, the accepted “way,” for the sake of which it 
had been fought. Liberty they were determined to protect because 
they had almost lost it—to be bound, in the language of the 1766 
Declaratory Act, in “all cases whatsoever.” Order they recognized as 
a precondition for the survival of liberty because they had attempted 
to live without it—under the weak state governments established 
during the Revolution and through the Articles of Confederation. In 
neither case had values been deduced from an axiom of political phi- 
losophy, an a priori schema or ideology. 

The Framers were therefore obliged to remember what might or 
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might not be proposed—or even discussed—within their limitations. 
Their silences are sometimes as eloquent as their speech. And also 
their rehearsals of settled questions which gave them cohesion as a 
body without resolving their disputes. But the method of their argu- 
ments concerning issues which were open to discussion is my imme- 
diate subject. Experience was the highest authority honored in their 
discourse of prudential things. And by experience I mean, first of all, 
recorded history, both written and remembered. In Philadelphia, and 
then more frequently in the state ratification conventions, the Fram- 
ers of the United States Constitution (Federalists and Antifederalists) 
argued from circumstance—from settled attachments, closed ques- 
tions, prescriptive values, and the record—not from definition. And, 
as we should learn to recognize, they reasoned thus with conse- 
quences that affected the final results of their exchange and the subse- 
quent unfolding of our political history as a people. 

The favorite historical examples of the Framers came from British 
history. The common culture of educated American colonials was, as 
one would expect, that of educated Englishmen. And in the eigh- 
teenth century, literate Englishmen (particularly those in public life) 
knew the political history of the United Kingdom in some detail. For 
in great measure the English Constitution was the history of the coun- 
try, structured around a few documents like the Great Charter, the 
Petition of Right, and the Bill of Rights. A surprising array of refer- 
ences to British history appears throughout the records of the Great 
Convention and the state ratification debates. They include incidental 
references and also some as serious as Patrick Dollard’s attribution of 
his political “birthright” to Magna Charta in the May 1788 sessions of 
South Carolina.* For one instance, the most important of all the Anti- 
federalists, Patrick Henry of Virginia, in his state’s ratification conven- 
tion, reasoned so often from British history that the young 
Federalists, made restive by the torrent of his eloquence, complained 
of this pleading ad vericundiam (that is, from accepted, traditional val- 
ues), asking of the situation of their country in June 1788, “Will not all 
things be made new?” To them (and in defense of his method in dis- 
putation), Henry replied, “We are descended from a people whose 
government was founded on liberty; our glorious forefathers of Great 
Britain made liberty the foundation of everything. ... We drew that 
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spirit of liberty from our British ancestors; by that spirit, we have tri- 
umphed over every difficulty.” From inherited liberty as recently (and 
successfully) defended in Virginia, no Federalist could force Governor 
Henry to retire. Though circumvented with other reasons for the Con- 
stitution, he almost sent’the document back to Philadelphia for fur- 
ther examination by continuing to ask of his opponents, “Quem pa- 
trem?” (What Fathers?). In the third volume of Jonathan Elliot’s The 
Debates in the Several State Conventions on the Adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution as Recommended by the General Convention at Philadelphia... , I 
have counted forty-four allusions to British history in the reproduced 
speeches of Patrick Henry.* Taken together, these performances are a 
touchstone, the finest expression of the central and most widely ac- 
cepted American political assumptions that have survived to us from 
this time. In answer to the question—What shall we do?—Henry in- 
sists on the predication of another interrogative—Who are we? The 
arrangement makes a good deal of difference, especially as a restraint 
on the apostles of what the Fathers sometimes called “visionary no- 
tions,” those who assume a radical uniformity in human nature. 
References to British history are commonplace in the discourse of 
most of the Framers. And most specifically, complimentary references 
to the English Constitution—from Alexander Hamilton, John Dickin- 
son, Charles Pinckney, and several others. Following that ancestral 
example in the frequency of allusions applied to the American situa- 
tion are references to Roman history, Dutch history, Swiss history, 
with incidental supplements from the Old Testament, Greek, Vene- 
tian, French, and German history, and the records of other nations. 
The formula for selection applied in these appeals is that in each case 
they are relevant to the situation of the United States as a federal 
republic—made up out of a combination of lesser republics. In invok- 
ing prudence they are rhetorically less powerful than comparisons 
made within the magic circle of kith and kin. But, as young John 
Marshall declared of Dutch history, so the Framers assumed of equiv- 
alent evidence: “We may derive from Holland lessons very beneficial 
to ourselves. Happy that country which can avail itself of the misfor- 
tunes of others—which can gain knowledge from that source without 
fatal experience.”° Most of the adversions to Roman history which 
occurred in the various conventions were brief and assumed a general 
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familiarity with the historians of the Roman Republic—or their mod- 
ern interpreters. They required no attendant laboring of their point. 
But they are everywhere, even in the illustrations of so abstract and 
modern a thinker as Madison or so strong a democrat and Anti- 
federalist as Melancton Smith, and are central to the discussions of 
patriotism, democracy, and the balance of powers which were part of 
most of the debates.© Concerning Dutch history, we can be more spe- 
cific—with thirty-seven references to that subject recorded in 
Madison’s Notes or in Elliot—and the possibility of one or two addi- 
tions from transcripts discovered more recently. The United 
Netherlands was a federal republic—as were the Swiss cantons. 
James Monroe spoke of both in the Virginia debates, as part of a con- 
siderable argument against too strong a centralization.” Arguments 
concerning the advantages and disadvantages of the Dutch system 
run throughout the New York ratification debates, supported by ref- 
erences to the Venetian senate, the ephori of Sparta, Israel under the 
Judges, Montesquieu, Algernon Sidney, the Lycian and Achaean 
leagues, and the German confederacy. And an equivalent tissue of 
historical allusion and comparison structures the records of debates 
from South Carolina, North Carolina, and (especially) Massachusetts. 
The last of these is next only to the transcripts from Virginia in the 
wealth and variety of its scrutiny of the past in search of useful 
examples. 

However, Madison’s records of the proceedings of the Great Con- 
vention, aS supported by other less inclusive notes taken from the 
same deliberations, are the most important repositories of the care- 
fully selected retrospections of the Framers which survive for our ex- 
amination. There we find Benjamin Franklin worrying over the pos- 
sibility that his associates might be no wiser than “the Buiiders of 
Babel”; George Mason comparing his fellow Southerners with the fol- 
ly of the Scots who fought against Cromwell; Pierce Butler quoting 
Plutarch on Solon; John Dickinson on class conflict in ancient Greece 
and Rome; James Madison on the decline of the influence of Roman 
tribunes; James Wilson on disunity among the Dutch provinces; Alex- 
ander Hamilton on the wars between the Swiss cantons; Gouverneur 
Morris warning against rotation in office with the story of King Re- 
hoboam in Kings 1:12; and much else besides in the way of surprising 
and learned comparisons.® But the strongest impression that we de- 
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rive from Madison’s Notes of Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787 is of 
the civility brought onto that floor, derived from the still fresh memo- 
ry of common achievement in the struggle for independence and the 
creation of a new nation.? America’s victory in that conflict made the 
Framers attend one another with patience—even to Hamilton’s long 
sermon on statism and Madison’s endless discussions of the “experi- 
ence” of ancient and modern republics.!° No speaker in the Great 
Convention presumed an intimacy with the Divine Will or attacked 
the character of his colleagues for disagreeing with what he had to 
say. And when Gunning Bedford of Delaware did briefly lose his tem- 
per and announce his distrust of Federalist delegates from the large 
states, the entire house expressed alarm at such a breach of amity, 
adjourned to recover its composure, and swiftly reached its most 
important compromise—on the structure of the United States Sen- 
ate—once it reassembled. 

The experience of the Revolution disposed the Framers against the 
creation of any remote and potentially arbitrary power which might 
aspire to bind them “in all cases whatsoever.” The release and fruitful 
operation of what they called “the genius of the people” depended 
upon the restoration of the kind of liberty they had known and en- 
joyed before 1764—minus the economic controls of the Navigation 
Acts and the irritations of placemen. Hence their determination to 
leave all questions of “internal police,” all issues concerning value, to 
state and local control. Hence their insistence on the right to bear 
arms and on the guarantee of trial by jury in the vicinage of any man 
accused. The inherited politics of their forefathers was to them what 
the English political philosopher Michael Oakeshott describes as “a 
practice,” not a set of goals or telos.1! And because they consulted 
their own identity in finding that “Country Party” inheritance, they 
were no mere pragmatists. Some such assumptions are behind the 
letter of what Patrick Henry meant when in the session at Richmond 
he told his fellow Virginians not to support the Constitution simply 
for its promise of national power or an economic miracle. A virtuous 
people, he repeats, are self-governing and self-restraining. Their dig- 
nity and thus their ability to support the nation in war depends upon 
their possession of that “jewel,” public liberty, among themselves: 
“You are not to inquire how your trade may be increased or how you 
are to become a great and powerful people, but how your liberties can 
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be secured; for liberty ought to be ‘the direct end of your govern- 
ment.”!2 Not grandeur, not manifest destiny, but liberty! 

The Federalist argument which conceded the’value assigned to lib- 
erty by the Country Party tradition of Henry helped promote the Con- 
stitution among moderate men who had no love for energetic govern- 
ment per se. Here again the argument was from experience—recent 
history. As an illustration I offer the language of that arch-Federalist of 
Massachusetts, Fisher Ames. The Bay State’s experience of Shays’ Re- 
bellion, economic decline, and the incapacity of the Congress to pro- 
tect its trade gave force to his words: “Anarchy and uncertainty at- 
tend our future state. . . . Who is there, that really loves liberty, that 
will not tremble for its safety, if the federal gov’t should be dissolved. 
Can liberty be safe without government?”!° As I said earlier, between 
the normative poles of Liberty and Order, out of a sense of their pre- 
sent difficulties and of their political identity as representatives of a 
nomocratic regime, an accepted, functioning way, the Framers 
worked out the basis for “a more perfect union” of the states. Federal- 
ist and Antifederalist, they appealed more successfully to images of 
known felicity—ineluctable realities tacitly acknowledged—than to 
bright prospects and the fruits of innovation. And never did they 
claim for themselves the auctoritas philosophi, the metaphysical priv- 
ilege of Founders. Even those who wanted to see a bill of rights in- 
cluded in the fundamental law usually asked only for securities for 
specific rights such as appeared in the English Declaration of Rights— 
guarantees that they had lost through secession. '4 

Therefore, the Framers accepted the continued existence of the 
states as a given, along with the necessity for some formula con- 
ducive to their functional unity: to collect a revenue, retire debt, pro- 
vide for the common defense, prevent barriers of separation, settle 
conflicts, and establish a currency. Their other decisions were inci- 
dental to these modest purposes. Questions for dispute concerned 
the method for allocating seats in the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives, the mode for electing a President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the procedures for ratifying and amending the document 
they were drafting. But not the involvement of the states in these 
operations. The continued importance of the states, with their own 
institutions, laws, and powers of self-government could not be 
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brought before that assembly—even by Alexander Hamilton and 
James Wilson, who might have wished to further reduce their impor- 
tance. Hence it was also a settled issue that American national politics 
would be the result of cooperation among a variety of state organiza- 
tions. ‘ 

Questions not open in the process of drafting and evaluating the 
Constitution obviously included the future of Negro slavery, the dan- 
gers of pure democracy (they spoke of this often), the regulation of 
elections, the necessity for some system of lower Federal courts, a 
Federal power to enforce treaties, regulate interstate commerce, and 
punish treason. Almost all of the Framers agreed that the general gov- 
ernment should not be concerned with defining civil rights in local 
communities, or in reforming the structure of American society. Most 
of the other questions treated were examined through the argument 
from circumstance, within the context of a given political reality—a 
functioning society, as described above. They asked, for instance, 
who should pay office holders, and how much; who should collect 
tax, and on what bases—lively questions even now. They were uncer- 
tain about the appellate jurisdiction that should be allowed to Federal 
courts, and the proper degree of Federal authority over the militia. 
But not uncertain about who they were or who had sent them to raise 
these issues “in convention assembled.” 

When American political thought has departed from this original 
prescription, from the model of the process of 1787-1790, it has im- 
periled the stability of the Republic and sent the Ship of State sailing 
among the rocks, through “unpathed waters” where mortal danger 
lurks. The American statesman, the good pilot, steers us back to a 
course well charted by those wise Fathers whose example is still avail- 
able in the recorded glory of their times. To remember our origins— 
where we come from—is still a part of the answer as to where we 
should go. And it is for this reason we build libraries, that the living 
word should be preserved among us. 
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I has been my pleasure for the 
past several years to follow a course of reading through the written 
remains of the Framers of our form of government and to live by an 
act of will and imagination in something like the intellectual atmo- 
sphere which enveloped their deliberations in Philadelphia and in the 
state ratification conventions called for by the results of the Great 
Convention. Moreover, on two recent occasions I have had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the City of Brotherly Love and to examine in some de- 
tail what survives there of the charming provincial Capital, known to 
John Dickinson, Robert Morris, and Benjamin Franklin as their home. 
This experience helped me much in penetrating the barriers created 
by the two intervening centuries in our history as a people. Even so, I 
am in this work constantly made aware of the danger of anach- 
ronism—of the size of the gulf that separates us from the serenity, 
reasonableness, and anti-ideological caution of the Fathers. But in one 
respect I believe I have identified a feature of their thought visible in 
particular during the Constitutional Convention that is hidden from 
us by the accepted myth of our national beginnings: a feature which 
we might do well to recover and apply in restoring the Republic to its 
original character. 

It is important for us to remember when we examine the Constitu- 
tion made in Philadelphia that it was written before the French Revo- 
lution occurred and that the education of its authors was English and 
classical: principally an education in history, Roman literature, and 
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law. The upper reaches of metaphysical speculation concerning the 
nature of man and the possibility of creating a perfect commonwealth 
for him to inhabit was not an important element in the political delib- 
erations of the English Old Whigs or their progeny, the original Amer- 
ican republicans. True enough, a few of them had read Hobbes and 
Locke and, more importantly, Montesquieu and Hume. But what 
they learned from these authorities was in most cases understood to 
be only a gloss upon the historic rights of Englishmen and the history 
of English liberty out of which they had made a revolution. The most 
important evidence in support of this understanding of their habits of 
mind comes from the way in which they treated the hypothetical im- 
perative to what James Wilson of Pennsylvania, in speaking for the 
radical minority in the Convention, referred to as the “inherent, in- 
disputable, and unalienable rights of men,” to a kind of equality in 
political rights.! It is true, of course, that the Framers often conceded 
that men were equal ina “state of nature”: equally ungoverr.ed and 
equally unprotected. But some of them also maintained, as did Cal- 
houn later, that the unpleasant and hypothetical condition thus de- 
scribed was a mischievous abstraction and that the truly natural state 
for man, as opposed to that of beasts, was social: art being, as Burke 
taught later, man’s nature. What signifies in the reaction of the Fram- 
ers to the appeals by Wilson and, to a certain extent, Madison, to a 
doctrine specifying the political equality of citizens in the Republic 
they were shaping from the raw materials of the Articles of Cor 
federation and the extant and stubborn identities of the states is that 
they ignored them altogether. 

I invite you to consider with me the many ways in which the 
“rights of man” are violated in the document agreed to in Phila- 
delphia. The most important of these has to do with the “great com- 
promise,” so called: the provision that one house of the national legis- 
lature should give an equal vote to each of the states, regardless of its 
size or population; and the attendant provision that every state 
should have at least one congressman, regardless of its population. 
Not every delegate who opposed the insistence of the small states on 
this formula was a serious devotee of “natural rights.” Some were 
interested simply in the political influence of their own states. But the 
delegates from the smaller commonwealths made it quite clear that 
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they were going home if they were not given their own way in this 
particular. The prudence of such,compromising spirits as Benjamin 
Franklin, who was ideological about almost nothing, intruded at this 
point. The old freethinker, always ready to make it up as he went 
along, called upon his colleagues to invite a minister to come and 
pray over their deliberations. The larger states continued to grumble, 
but recognized necessity. Later, another violation of equal rights—in 
this case of the rights of posterity—was added to confirm the compro- 
mise over legislative representation. I refer here to the provision of 
the Constitution which precludes any amendment at some future 
date that would deprive any state of its equal voice in the United 
States Senate. 

Of course, the provision for state equality in the Senate goes 
against the sacrosanct doctrine of majority rule. But that is precisely 
what the Framers wished it to do. And they followed the same princi- 
ple in most of the important sections of the Constitution. The rule 
requiring a two-thirds vote of both houses of Congress and a three- 
fourths vote of the states to amend the Constitution (the rule which 
has thus far prevented the adoption of the ERA, and which will, with- 
out doubt, prevent the conversion of the District of Columbia into a 
state by giving it seats in the Senate) gives an unequal weight to the 
vote of the first generation of Americans who accepted the Constitu- 
tion, and to opponents of such changes in the succeeding genera- 
tions. The same holds true for the two-thirds rule with regard to the 
overriding of a presidential veto, the two-thirds rule for the confirma- 
tion of ambassadors, justices of the Supreme Court and “of all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are not. . . other- 
wise provided for”;* and the two-thirds rule in cases of impeachment, 
expulsion of members in the House or Senate, and the validation of 
treaties. Allowing the House of Representatives and the Senate to 
make their own rules concerning the limitation of debate has, as we 
all know, been another restriction upon the will of the simple majority 
in the operation of our political system—and, I might add, a good 
one. So was the provision in the original Constitution which allowed 
for the election of United States Senators by the state legislatures or in 
any other fashion the states thought proper. The much abused elec- 
toral college works to the same effect and has, we should remember, 
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produced several minority presidents. If New York or California de- 
cide by one vote to send electors in favor of candidate X, and Texas 
and Pennsylvania decide by the margin of, shall we say, a million to 
commit their representatives in the electoral college to candidate Y, 
the results of such disparity will not be reflected in the number of 
votes given in the only election that counts to the respective candi- 
dates. Our presidents are elected by the people of the states, acting 
separately, but in unison. Simple plebiscitary democracy as proposed 
in some suggestions that we abolish the electoral college goes against 
the tenor of the United States Constitution as a whole, and makes this 
mistake precisely because its proponents imagine that equality of in- 
dividual political rights was the regnant abstraction in the political 
lexicon of the Fathers. Four other examples of the indifference of the 
Framers to the doctrine of majority rule are: the provision in the Con- 
stitution for the election of the president by the House of Representa- 
tives with each state casting one vote in the case of a deadlock in the 
electoral college; the process by which the Constitutional Convention 
itself was called; the manner in which the Convention voted, with 
each state having one vote; and the way in which the Constitution 
was adopted, the equivalent of the way in which it may be modified 
today. 

But there are often overlooked and more serious contradictions of 
the gospel of equality buried in the Constitution that go beyond mere 
restraints upon the will of the majority. Some of these are obvious, 
such as the protections for the institution of Negro slavery in the 
fugitive slave clause, the twenty-year extension of the slave trade, and 
the three-fifths formula for the representation of slaves in determin- 
ing the voting strength of the South in the House of Representatives. 
It is noteworthy that no member of the Convention entertained any 
idea that the institution of slavery, as it stood within the various 
states, could be affected or threatened by the instrument of govern- 
ment that they hoped to create. A majority of the fifty-five members 
of the Constitutional Convention owned slaves. Farrand tells us that 
slavery was “accepted” by the Framers “as part of the established 
order,”? and that they did not provide any procedure for its eventual 
extinction. On the contrary, some Northern members of the Conven- 
tion complained (and perhaps rightfully) that the three-fifths formula 
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allowed the South to increase its political power by the mere expedi- 
ent of purchasing slaves. Twenty, years was thought enough time to 
facilitate the importation of all the Negroes the South could possibly 
need, and almost suggests that such purchases were to be encour- 
aged. In the specific exclusion of Indians from the calculation of the 
census, equality is once again contradicted. And in the provisions 
requiring a certain age or status as citizen as a precondition for hold- 
ing office, a political onus is attached to youth and foreign birth. 

But far more important are the inequalities left to the discretion of 
the states. Qualification for the franchise, as was agreed by the mem- 
bers of the Convention after much debate, was to be determined in 
the several commonwealths and was not to be meddled with by any 
component of the national power. One is fully a citizen of the United 
States by being a citizen of one of its member states. No less a Federal- 
ist than James Madison developed this distinction when serving as a 
Congressman from Virginia during Washington’s administration. The 
discussion concerned the right of one William L. Smith of South Car- 
olina to hold the seat as a representative from South Carolina to 
which he had been elected. The dispute arose because he had been 
overseas during the years of the Revolution. Madison’s argument was 
uncomplicated. Representative Smith had never ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the society into which he had been born. Therefore, he became 
a citizen of the United States when South Carolina came into the 
Union. That American citizens living in territories and possessions of 
the Republic and in the District of Columbia do not (except, according 
to a recent change, for president and vice-president in the District of 
Columbia) vote in Federal elections, unless they vote by absentee bal- 
lot in one of the states, is evidence to the same effect. Political cit- 
izenship for representation in Congress is not within the gift of the 
government of the United States. Or so the Framers intended. In- 
deed, the states were left by the original Constitution with the author- 
ity to impose a religious test for office. The First Amendment did not 
alter this prerogative, as it left untouched the state-supported re- 
ligious establishments surviving in such places as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. All that the amendment provided was that there should 
be no federally established church for the entire Union. This situation 
was modified with the Fourteenth Amendment. But Indians were still 
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exempted from its protection. And Raoul Berger, in his Government by 
Judiciary, has taught us to read even that innovation in our fundamen- 
tal law as less drastic than some of our advanced thinkers would 
imagine it to be.* Most of the Framers, including even such generous 
spirits as George Mason, expected the states to provide for a property 
qualification as a condition of the franchise. The one mentioned most 
often is drawn from English law, that of the “50 shilling freeholder.” 
For it was their consensus that a man (and we all know the Constitu- 
tion gave no political rights to women) should have a stake in the 
society before he was given the right to have an influence over its 
future. What propertyless men might do with their votes was the 
nightmare before the house when the Great Convention assembled in 
Philadelphia. They called this nightmare by a simple name—democ- 
racy. And they connected that term of pejoration, an anathema with 
over half of the fifty-five members there gathered, with the rebellion 
in western Massachusetts led in the previous year by one Capt. 
Daniel Shays. The overtly antidemocratic spirit of the Framers is to 
the uninitiated reader of the records of their proceedings the greatest 
possible surprise. 

In one sense, the fear of democracy and of the despotism that was 
likely to come after it is the “given” of the Great Convention. Almost 
as soon as the meeting convened and the Virginia delegation got con- 
trol of the chair and then placed its plan of government before the 
house as its first order of business, Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts 
(at this point in his career, as vigcrous a republican as could be found) 
asserted that “the evils we experience flow from the excess of democ- 
racy,” and urged his colleagues to be “taught by experience the dan- 
ger of the leveling spirit.” Governor Edmund Randolph, the 
spokesman for the Virginia Plan, picked up Gerry’s theme and urged 
the adoption of his resolutions as a counter to the “turbulence and 
follies of democracy” in which every “evil” of government under the 
Articles found its “origin.”° And more of the same is to be heard 
throughout these debates. General Washington had come to the Con- 
vention expressing the hope that New England would eschew those 
“leveling principles” that had made her men so difficult to command. 
Madison said the same in his letters. We have all heard what Hamil- 
ton called the people—“that great beast.” Gouverneur Morris de- 
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scribed them as a “reptile,” and had added, “he who wishes to enjoy 
natural Rights must establish himself where natural Rights are admit- 
ted. He must live alone.”© And Rufus King of Massachusetts an- 
nounced the opinion that “the unnatural Genius of Equality [is] the 
arch Enemy of the moral world.”” If these sayings of our political 
forefathers do not sound like what the myth has taught us to expect, 
the text of the Constitution should persuade us that the statements 
were in character and are reflected in the most significant kind of 
action, the drafting of a fundamental law. 

The Framers were, again contrary to the myth, a body of religious 
men, skeptical concerning human nature, particularly of its collective 
manifestations. Only four or five of the Framers were Deists, and 
even they, as for instance Franklin, were undogmatic about politics, 
devoted to no vast, a priori scheme. The caution of David Hume and 
the pessimism of St. Paul can have the same political results. Experi- 
ence, as gathered in history and prescription, was, in the eyes of the 
Framers, the proper guide in political questions, as in most others. At 
the end of the Convention with the finished document on the table 
before them, the venerable Franklin bespoke the caution of the entire 
Assembly when he asked each of his colleagues to “doubt a little of 
his own infallibility.”® It was a fine thing to tinker with a stove or even 
to invent a city, and especially so if the stove and the city were what 
people wanted, and what circumstances either required or allowed. 
But the secular religion of an ideology, the mindset which we associ- 
ate with a Robespierre or a Marx, would not have been well received 
in Independence Hall during those hot late spring and summer 
months of 1787. The very physical appearance of the place and of the 
buildings surviving from the community which then surrounded it 
should tell us that. What they say iconically is that extremists are not 
in the proper style, 

The culture of the English Enlightenment shared by the authors of 
our Constitution was essentially antirationalistic, antimetaphysical. 
“Enthusiasm” was the opposite of what they meant by philosophy. 
And large-scale theories of human rights are “enthusiastic.” They 
threaten property and the going social order, opening the way to a 
situation in which men like Captain Shays might replace the natural 
leaders, the men of virtue; confiscate and distribute everything in 
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sight. Such a prospect frightened the Framers into altering the form of 
government established in the Articles, providing for an authority to 
check all such rebellions, even if they were peaceful and political. 
And certainly if they offered violence. However, since our country 
crossed the Great Divide of the War Between the States, it has been 
more and more the habit of our historians, jurists, and political scien- 
tists to read the Continental Enlightenment, and the Age of Revolu- 
tion that was its political consequence, back into the record of our 
national beginnings by way of an anachronistic gloss upon the Decla- 
ration of Independence. I will not here belabor the vexed question of 
how we might best interpret the Declaration, as I have already said 
enough on that subject in another context.? But my argument on this 
occasion does demonstrate that whatever the Declaration meant to 
Thomas Jefferson or later to Abraham Lincoln, the “political religion” 
of equality got short shrift from the men who wrote our Constitution. 
And the Constitution, not the Declaration, is law. It provides that our 
government follow the deliberate sense of the American people. As 
the South has always recognized, concern for minority rights is not 
the major explanation for its anti-egalitarian features, but rather a de- 
termination that the majorities with power to change the law be very 
large indeed. The Constitution makes it difficult or even impossible 
for us to alter our political identity on whim or when momentarily 
carried away by the adjuration of demagogues. But it allows, indeed 
requires, that we hammer out a consensus on the important things 
affecting a very limited public sphere, working under the shadow and 
from the example of those judicious men who first set the great en- 
gine of our government in motion. To keep it running, we must re- 
member how and why it was made. 


a7 


And God Defend the Right: 
The American Revolution and the 
Limits of Christian Obedience 


a 


I, all of the noise, glamor, and pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of the 1976 beginnings of our bicentennial celebra- 
tions, most Americans failed to recognize the extent to which there is 
always a partisan political dimension to the way in which we under- 
stand the American Revolution. For as a nation so very much defined 
by its history (as opposed to blood, or religion, or language and 
culture, or “great men”) our Revolution is both prescript and prece- 
dent. If we are to concede that our country owes its existence to an 
ideological explosion like the French Revolution of 1789 or the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1918, then it could rightly be used, both here and 
abroad, as a sanction for the same sort of a priori, all-or-nothing pol- 
itics in 1985. Robert R. Palmer’s The Age of Democratic Revolution: A 
Political History of Europe and America, 1760-1800 argues in favor of 
such a conflation.’ And with a slightly different, less egalitarian, and 
more libertarian emphasis, Bernard Bailyn in his The Ideological Origins 
of the American Revolution reasons to the same effect and discovers in 
the sayings of the Fathers of the Republic a full commitment to the 
doctrine of the “true Whigs,” the teachings of Trenchard and Gordon 
and the Commonwealthmen.? Even worse is Henry Steele Com- 
mager’s The Empire of Reason: How Europe Imagined and America Realized 
the Enlightenment—the argument of which is well identified by its 
title. 
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These radical versions of the original American politics, with their 
emphasis on equality and liberty in the abstract (and their presump- 
tion of a great break with our European past) follow from an excessive 
concentration upon the enthusiasms of a few articulate philosophers 
of the closet, upon offhand remarks and peripheral figures, thus ignor- 
ing the fact that things assumed in a given era or community are not 
often defended in print. There is no credit to be had from stating the 
obvious—unless the obvious is in real danger of being misun- 
derstood, or is under serious attack. To this date we may observe 
responsible public figures (like a former ambassador who appeared 
not long ago on Bill Buckley’s series) who speak of the American para- 
digm as justifying a “continuing revolution” of constitutional tinker- 
ing, unfounded expectations, and sentimental meliorism: an impious 
levering away at a viable social and political order in the name of 
certain propositions which appear nowhere in our Constitution. 
These gentlemen are greatly confused concerning the truth about our 
early history. And their confusion threatens what remains intact from 
an originally wholesome political inheritance. 

In achieving a proper perspective on the American Revolution, of 
what it signified and what it did not mean, it is first necessary that we 
recover some of the eighteenth-century understanding of the word 
tyranny. Opposition to tyranny was a mainspring of the American 
Revolution. There were, of course, all sorts of justifications for the 
collective American decision to seek our independence of the authori- 
ty of Crown and Parliament. Some of these were entirely secular; and 
some were both secular and religious. Both varieties, however, con- 
tained a theoretical objection to tyranny, with an attendant definition 
of that crime. Simplistic millenarianism of the variety that sometimes 
appeared in the Puritan camp during the English Revolution of the 
1640S Was so rare as to be an insignificant feature of the American 
explanation-apologia for the war of 1775-1783.4 “No king but King 
Jesus!” was not an American battle cry, even though many leaders in 
our struggle for liberty would have agreed with John Bradshaw, Lord 
President of the High Court of Justice called upon to try King Charles 
I, that “resistance to tyranny is obedience to God.” And there was to 
be sure, a small, since overpublicized and articulate minority of “nat- 
ural rights” men who insisted that any government which violated 
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the universal, inalienable and aboriginal rights of man forfeited its 
claim to the allegiance of those living under its authority and returned 
them to a state of nature. Tom Paine talked this way, Thomas Young, 
Isaac Sears, and that “baleful comet” of Boston, old Sam Adams—as 
did (sometimes) other leading revolutionaries who were at bottom 
uncomfortable with such rhetoric, but willing to use it in a particular 
argument, where survival was at stake.° That this convenient fiction 
would, in less than two centuries, lead to outcries for “economic de- 
mocracy,” “entitlements” and the complete elimination of the private 
sphere through teleocratic regulation they could not have imagined— 
and would not have approved. With the right of self-preservation, taking 
the form of a demand for a social and political regime held together by the 
rule of law, they were much more comfortable. It was a teaching which 
subsumed their view of tyranny, as the simple appeal to natural rights 
did not. 

However, the characteristic theory of revolution adduced from the 
record of America’s quarrel with the mother country, Crown and Par- 
liament, and from the early effort of these former colonies to form a 
confederation, once independent, was legalistic doctrine borrowed 
from the example of the Glorious Revolution of 1688, which had 
brought William and Mary to the throne of England and driven King 
James II into exile. An earlier model for this revolution was the sepa- 
ration of the Netherlands from the authority of King Philip I of Spain, 
accomplished by William the Silent and justified in his 1580 Apology, 
in the 1581 “Act of Abjuration” by the Estates General of the 
Netherlands, and the 1579 Union of Utrecht.® Both the Glorious Revo- 
lution and its Dutch counterpart were in theory prescriptive and com- 
plained of the failure of a prince to be a “shepherd” to and protector 
of his people, of his “infringement of their laws and customs,” and of 
the necessity of preserving their “lives and privileges.” Neither revolt 
was a bellum servile—a peasants’ revolt—but developed instead when 
the aristocratic leaders.of a society refused to practice “slavish com- 
pliance” and instead proceeded in the defense of their country to “the 
choice of another prince.” James II had created courts out of his pre- 
rogative and treated other components of the English constitutional 
settlement of 1660 as if they existed only by his pleasure—as if his 
authority as prince and the lesser authorities beneath him (Lord Lieu- 
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tenants, sheriffs, Judges, Members of Commons and the House of 
Lords) did not rest on a common ground. Scots found the same para- 
digm in their 1580 restraining of young James VI, in the struggles of 
John Knox with Queen Mary, and in the Bishop’s War of 1639.7 And 
many Americans knew the history of Scotland and the political 
thought of that kingdom better than they knew John Locke—es- 
pecially the ten Princeton (College of New Jersey) graduates among 
the fifty-five Framers who had studied under Dr. John Witherspoon, 
and three others who were educated in Scotland itself.® 

There is, to be sure, no point in denying that there were latter-day 
Puritans in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Hampshire who 
Saw in resistance to the Boston Port Bill and other Coercive Acts, or to 
the Stamp Act (and the Quebec Act) a re-enactment of the Good Old 
Cause that brought Cromwell’s Protectorate and the Commonwealth. 
But even in New England those that hungered and thirsted after a 
New Zion were exceptions. And to the south of Hartford and New 
Haven most Americans went with hesitation or reluctance up the 
road to revolution under the leadership of lawyers, merchants, and 
planters: men who continued to reverence the English Constitution 
and to draw upon its authority even as they formed an army, repulsed 
the troops of George II] and adopted the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. They were clearly within a pattern recognized in English and 
European thought when they withdrew allegiance from a “Christian 
king” (note Jefferson’s ironic reference in the original draft of the Dec- 
laration) who had failed to act like one in insisting on “unconditional 
submission” (see the August 1775 “Proclamation for Suppressing Re- 
bellion and Sedition”). 

Many of the principal men of our War for Independence, the states- 
men, were either trained in the Inns of Court, or educated by older 
men who had enjoyed such an education. Almost all of them were 
members of one of the established Christian communions. Therefore 
they accepted the obligation of the Christian to obey legitimate gov- 
ernment and attempted no argument from definition for the right of 
revolution by reason of “light and transient causes” (that is, mere 
irritations or ordinary injustices that entailed no change in the pattern 
of government to which they were accustomed). Instead, their plead- 
ing was from circumstance and history, from law and from the the- 
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ology ordinarily attached to that combination. Tyranny however (ty- 
rant or tyranny are mentioned four times in the Declaration) negates 
that “prudence” which “will dictate that governments long estab- 
lished” should not be disturbed: a tyranny whose nature is specified 
in the body of the Declaration, which amounts to a bill of particulars 
“of abuses and usurpations.” And tyranny (or despotism) was not 
something mysterious. A crime of rulers, it occurred when the prince 
or chief magistrate sold himself on the thesis that law proceeds from 
the mouth of the king.? Tyranny existed when the people suffered in 
patience and petitioned for relief, while he who should be as a “fa- 
ther” to them in offering his protection, instead requires that they live 
without the shelter of the law and threatens their lives, their liberties 
and their property. In other words, in the language of the Declaratory 
Act, he attempts to subject them “in all cases whatsoever” —which is 
to make them the slaves of his will, or (in the case of Great Britain) the 
will of the party gathered around his throne. Finally, he subjects the 
courts to his whim and binds the lesser magistrates. Then St. Paul’s 
Christian obedience to rulers reaches its limit and good men may ap- 
peal “to the great law of nature and nations,” self-preservation, put a 
“firm reliance on the protection of divine Providence,” take up arms 
and cry “God Defend the Right.” 

Now as there is no place in this formula for attack on settled re- 
gimes with the engines of paradigm, we can understand the impor- 
tance of colonial legislatures, colonial charters, and their coming to- 
gether in the Continental Congress for the legitimacy of the American 
Revolution. The theory here is as old as Western Christendom, 
though it may not derive directly from the medieval doctrine of sub- 
sidiarity, Bracton, Fortescue, and Lord Coke. It is implicit in the Decla- 
ration of Independence itself (an apology for an unusual act) and in 
the petitions from the various colonial legislatures and Continental 
Congress—in the careful effort of the Americans to be (or appear to 
be) the injured parties, acting within the Constitution, through their 
rightful leaders and against a prince who has “abdicated” his throne 
with respect to their community, and thus forced upon them a few 
innovations in government. The absolutist theory of monarchy be- 
longs properly to the Middle East, the Orient, and Eastern (Byzan- 
tine) Europe. In Northern and Western Europe the Church, the bar- 
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ons, the inherited law, and patriarchal past diminished the potential 
divinity of kings and even left open the possibility of regicide. Per- 
haps the most useful modern expression of this pious and conser- 
vative revolutionary model (one well known to many early Ameri- 
cans) appears in John Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion: in 
book 2, chapter 31, concerning the rightful power of the three orders 
in their diets “to check the undue license of kings... when they 
tyrannise”; in book 2, chapter 32, where he speaks of kings who 
“have virtually abrogated” their power; and in Aphorism 100 where 
he writes, “The obedience enjoyned on subjects does not prevent the 
interference of any popular Magistrates whose office it is to restrain 
tyrants and to protect the liberty of the people.”!° 

According to the Old Whig view of the English Constitution, it was 
not a contract but a source of identity—with no author but the nation 
and its history, with God an implicit party to the process. As covenant 
qua law it grew out of the interaction of people and princes living out 
of the nation’s genius, with God’s blessing its confirmation. These as- 
sumptions undergird most of the early American political docu- 
ments.!! Parliament in Westminster had little function with reference 
to the colonies—was a factor only in intercolonial affairs and emer- 
gencies such as war. Kings had issued the American charters, sent 
out governors and requested supply from colonial legislatures. They 
could avoid tyranny by observing the limits of the Constitution, leav- 
ing colonial Americans with their inherited rights as Englishmen. 
This English Constitution, in its original or American version, was thus 
functionally sovereign, though the king owed his claim to the first office 
defined by it thanks to his status as the legitimate heir of the previous 
king. His situation had a Tory explanation, but not his powers. He 
had a mandate to administer that law within which his office existed 
and, with lesser magistrates who executed the mandate for him, to 
discover it. Those magistrates also had their right to exist from the 
law, not the king. 

Part of the precondition of divine favor according to every version 
of Old Whig theory was that, when visible in the happy situation of 
the people, when granted, it serve as a restraint on those proud souls 
who would tinker with a sanctioned arrangement binding together, 
in Burke’s phrase, “the dead, the living and the yet unborn.” Hence, 
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when tyranny cut Americans free from the source of their prescriptive 
law, they continued to respect the law and generated their new constitu- 
tions out of it. The American political theorist William Henry Drayton 
of South Carolina contended that the British government in 1774- 
1775 was like all other legitimate, nontyrannical governments, in that 
once the pattern of “protection and subjection,” linking prince and 
freeman, collapsed, then no true liberty could exist until it was re- 
placed.!* The popular magistrates, whose offices had the same con- 
stitutional sanction as the Crown, were the keys to what could be 
attempted. No abrogation of the Charters, no return to Anarchy, no 
starting up from “scratch”; on these grounds neither internal revolu- 
tion, nor selective resistance to positive law, nor the making of unrea- 
sonable, nonnegotiable demands could be elevated into a positive 
principle—one to be invoked at the least provocation. 

Thus I would suggest an analogy between the moral freedom of the 
Christian who has, in the formula of St. Paul, accepted the Christian 
rule for life and the liberty for which the Fathers of this republic were 
willing to risk their “lives, [their] Fortunes, and [their] sacred honor.” 
Both predicate the reality of freedom within an accepted bond—with- 
in a political structure, sheltering a social structure. Belonging in this 
equation paradoxically makes men free. The doctrines of natural 
rights, we must remember, are heathen in their implicit primitivism. 
A “state of nature” is a desperate, barbarous condition. The American 
Revolution was not the venture of men bemused with an optimism 
concerning human nature.’ It was not the handiwork of sentimental 
democrats, nor the Constitution after it. But to live under tyranny is 
not to enjoy a social and political estate—a civil condition for family, 
private property, legitimate voluntary association, and social classes 
which are able to maintain themselves free of incessant political inva- 
sion or domination: a world where citizens vote on some questions, 
and the law within its sphere is the same for all who come before it. !4 
To that felicity colonial Americans had been accustomed. And to that 
felicity most of them intended to return. Or to the nearest imaginable 
equivalent! In comprehending what tyranny meant to William Henry 
Drayton, John Dickinson, Jchn Rutledge, Gouverneur Morris, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, or Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, we must clear away 
a great body of manufactured confusion.!° But the labor is worth the 
effort, if ordered liberty is still part of our aspiration as a people. 
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BRIAR PATCH: 
THE SOUTHERN 
PATRIMONY 
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A Fire Bell in the Night 


This momentous question, like a fire bell in the night, awakened and filled me 
with terror. I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, 
indeed, for the moment. But this is a reprieve only, not a final sentence. 
Thomas Jefferson 


A. my title and epigraph must 


imply to those acquainted with Jefferson’s last days, this is a paper on 
the “central theme.” Both the auspices for this gathering and the form 
and pressure of the times recommend the topic. For I have been en- 
couraged, by one who knows the breed, to address you in my capaci- 
ty as an impenitent conservative Southerner and to consider the 
meaning and proportion of American history from that specific per- 
spective.' Furthermore, the Southerner’s experience of being an 
American has, until only a short time ago, been in great measure 
defined by his special history and his entanglement with the “pecu- 
liar institutions” of his culture. The present moment in our confeder- 
ated existence is thus an exceptionally propitious one for such an en- 
terprise issuing from such a source. 

The burden of my remarks should appear to be, on the whole, un- 
complicated. At this time, as perhaps never before, we (I mean, for 
the nonce, Americans) are as a people well on our way to being forced 
into belated recognition of the truth behind Mr. Jefferson’s alarm at 
the Compromise of 1820, our first attempt in employing the engines 
of national power to regulate and reform our domestic economic and 
social relations in a connection involving race: forced into knowing 
what Southerners have believed all the time, regardless of their at- 
titudes toward specific alterations in the “racial roles.” Jefferson’s fire 
bell sounded in the legislative darkness, tolling the “knell” of the 
Union he had so much helped to shape. After Missouri, states 
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achieved full membership in the federal compact only after meeting 
federally determined prescriptions concerning the status of blacks 
within their boundaries—conditions not imposed > upon the original 
thirteen and without real precedent in the Northwest Ordinance. In 
addition, chiliastic moral imperatives were employed to justify this 
violation of a morally binding (if tacit) agreement. And these imper- 
atives gave augury of more than what was at issue in the congression- 
al debates preceding the admission of Missouri: augury of our dis- 
position to war against one of the most irreducible components of 
man’s social disposition. In this gesture, our indigenous millen- 
nialism and our difficulties with race met and combined.? There has 
been for these “united states” no more pregnant conjunction. 
Predictably, Jefferson’s Union did die—in 1861. And in the latter 
stages of its ruin, the connection between blacks and American mil- 
lennialism intensified. With Equality (capital E) the new Republic 
played some verbal and opportunistic games. I leave aside for the 
moment the merits and demerits of this “second founding.” It has 
proved to be digestible—suited under certain circumstances to ac- 
commodation with the first. For, once completed, given a frame and 
substance to rest upon the base and wheels of 1820 and 1850 (and 
given a little Reconstruction “testing”), the Trojan horse of our home- 
grown Jacobinism was rolled away to some back stall within the stable 
of received American doctrines. Emancipation appeared to have 
changed nothing substantial in the basic confederal framework. Nei- 
ther did it attempt any multiracial miracles.* Said another way, after 
1877 no one of our complex and perhaps contradictory set of national 
objectives retained a veto power over the rest. And certainly the most 
hieratic of those remaining in authority (probably “freedom”) applied 
in only a small way to the exclusive and singular handicaps of the 
freedman. That is—until the last two decades—the season of our 
third and most intensive metamorphosis; the period in which the rev- 
olution, intentionally forestalled (even if earlier encouraged) by the 
Emancipator and his heirs, came to pass; the occasion of our first (and 
unlike Lincoln’s) positive commitment to equality of condition qua 
mandatory brotherhood.° Upon these events, with their historic pro- 
logue held in mind, is my emphasis—upon ideas and policies which 
will not be digested by the nation (an entity logically prior to its legal 
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extension in the formation of a government) if that nation is, in its 
given character and with its own internal momentum, to continue.® 

This teaching, if its source be considered, cannot seem new or un- 
familiar. It contends very little concerning the abstract philosophic or 
ethical validity of arguments advanced in encouraging the great reor- 
derings of priority marked by the past twenty-five years. It does, 
however, assume an insuperable gap between transcendent social 
perfection, privately conceived, and political possibility in what the 
Federalist wisely called a “large,” “extensive,” and “various Re- 
public.” Like all forensic rhetoric, grounded in the record of human 
error, it is formal and prudential.” Moreover, it is a personal estimate, 
an essay in opinion, openly acknowledging its postulation that mil- 
lennialism per se is to be discouraged, and that millennial schemes for 
the mechanical elevation of racial minorities are the most dangerous 
of all reformist undertakings. And yet I say once more that those de- 
voted to the study of American history are at this point better pre- 
pared to hear out what I contend than at any previous time. For an 
action in history is like the unfolding of plot in a play; the meaning is 
not clear until we come near to the end. 

Now I have already conceded that some tincture of millennialism 
has been a part of our collective self-understanding from the “birth of 
the Nation.” Though purposefully muted by the authors of the Con- 
stitution, it has survived in our political idiom as an inheritance from 
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the Revolution.® Such a residue is predictable with almost all so- 
cieties—though more so when a polity is founded of men, when it 
lacks a prescriptive mythology to imply the involvement of a higher 
power operating through a particular person or blood. For an under- 
standing of these matters and of their importance in a nation’s politi- 
cal history, we should turn to the political philosophers: specifically, 
to Eric Voegelin, Gerhart Niemeyer, and Michael Oakeshott. They 
teach us that revolution and millennialism go together.? And though 
intellectual historians (Ernest L. Tuveson, for one) have applied the 
term to the American experience, I fear that most of them are in their 
own sympathies too affected by the millennialist pathology to com- 
prehend what Voegelin means by “gnosticism” or Oakeshott by “ra- 
tionalism in politics’: too bemused to perceive in the submission of 
judgment to will and ideal a rejection of history and the providential 
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order of “being” in a fashion to be justified only by some anticipated 
“becoming.”?° The theologians used to call this “ontological error.” 
Its roots lie in a hatred of plenitude—in a dénial of the variety of 
Creation, “abolishing the constitution of being, with its origin in di- 
vine, transcendent being and replacing it with a world-immanent 
order of being, the perfection of which lies in the realm of human 
action [and proceeds from a human dream].”!! 

Pure millennialism of the gnostic sort is thus ever restless, never 
satisfied. And when frustrated, it intensifies, lifts its sights to larger 
and larger targets. The American variety has, however, always 
stopped short of this presumption, has always been equivocal. Like 
its British Whig prototype, our zeal for the “good old cause” has been 
a “sometimes thing,” a lip service to a universe of discourse briefly 
useful when some abuse has caught the collective eye, yet never, by 
the aspirant to office or influence, to be pushed to its logical conclu- 
sion—never, on pain of political death. For, as we have always sensed 
“in our bones” (and as the English had learned in the 1640s), positive 
millennialism ordinarily entails the fracturing of hard won communal 
bonds in the implementation of someone’s private version of the su- 
pernal good; and in a pluralistic society, implementation of such vi- 
sions is usually perceived as moralistic aggression—especially if it 
does not succeed in replacing the old social bonds with better—is so 
perceived after a time even by those who at first endorsed the imple- 
mentation of that dream. Said briefly, internecine conflict, not peace, 
is inevitably its fruitage. Fora pluralistic society agrees best on what it 
will not be—and can only discover in transit goals other than the few 
with which it began. Therefore, when we have made a common effort 
out of perfectibilitarian enthusiasm, its form has, as was suggested 
above, usually been negative: a “do not” more often than a “do this.” 

Most certainly, New England has had its high (and unilinear) ex- 
pectations of a City on the Hill; likewise, even the South owed, from 
its earliest days, some inertia to a hope of Eden over the sea. More- 
over, in company with the frontier states, both older regions drew 
comfort from the idea of a “manifest destiny.” Yet the total nation has, 
characteristically, despised and rejected who or whatever aspired to 
dragoon its way to such beatitudes through the instruments of 
Federal policy. The only full exception to this rule, I insist, is the “civil 
rights revolution” of the past thirty years. In connection with the diffi- 
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cult question of the Negro’s place within our social compact, an im- 
perative was discovered, stronger than any ever pressed upon us be- 
fore: there discovered because the Negro’s lot within that compact 
was so difficult (and so slow) to improve. With it we have made fair to 
force the issue, even if liberty (and its correlatives: law, localism and 
personalism) loses much of its authority as a term of honor: is dimin- 
ished especially insofar as it applies to that nondescript but substan- 
tial many who captain, man and propel the ship of state. Of course, 
as Lenin wrote, the only way to make men equal is to treat them 
unequally. And Lenin’s advice does not function inside our curious 
native dialectic. The only equality Americans can universally approve 
is accidental, a corollary of liberty or simple equality before a law with 
limited scope.!? In 1820 (though the evidence here is mostly in lan- 
guage and only secondarily in the resulting law), we took an initial 
step away from liberty; in 1861-1877, a few more. And from these 
examples, from our uneasiness at the—to the millennialist sen- 
sibility—greatest of built-in American “scandals,” in the post-World 
War II era we arrived at the point of converting at least one feature of 
millennialism into a positive goal. To use the late William Faulkner’s 
idiom we set out to “abolish” the Negro we knew, both as presence 
and problem.!° The results begin to speak for themselves, the fresh 
set of insoluble dilemmas which, with each dawning day, cry out for 
more potent magic than the cures for yesterday’s injustice which 
spawned them into existence in the first place. I will extrapolate upon 
a few. 

Positive millennialist injunctions (reverse discrimination, racial 
quotas, assignment of teachers and workers by color, grading by 
court order, Federal involvement with zoning practices or interven- 
tion in the relocation of business firms, and so forth) intending to 
insure equality of condition by mere congregation or by redistribution 
of wealth among racial groups attempt something extremely remote 
from, for instance, ordinary voting rights legislation.!4 According to 
the theory behind this amazing set of measures every cherished right 
secured by statute and history is brought into question if its free exer- 
cise forestalls that abstraction, the “integrated” society. 

Institutional and/or artificial inducements to distinctions among 
the citizenry may indeed be removed and the momentum of our his- 
tory persist unbroken—undiverted, even though the majority of 
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those who share my persuasion remain opposed to the implications 
of such arbitrary removings. But, so far as the body of our law was 
concerned, “fair liberty was all our‘cry”—the first in’ rank of what the 
late Richard Weaver called our “god terms.” Southern conservatives 
and their antagonists have usually agreed on this much history. 
Hence all and any affronts to our ineluctably polyglot particularism— 
our still gathering determination to be “one and many”—have al- 
ways owed much to the extravagant promise and angry right- 
eousness of the language used to secure through cautiously negative 
means the possibility of a classless, raceless, sexless, and cultureless 
melting pot. Our devotion to Sans-culotte has had this limit and this 
side effect. Nonetheless, as I have been suggesting from the first, in 
one adventure with positive millennialism as law or policy, the way is 
opened to all other such adventures as may be conceived by the san- 
guine politician or bureaucrat willing to set himself up as an imitation 
Cromwell or Robespierre. Said another way, it is impossible to use a 
rhetoric suited to one set of objectives and one mode of pursuing 
them and then expect to achieve only less ambitious ends by way of 
less provocative exertions. If we say with passion that pure equality is 
the end in mind, sooner or later we must lose patience with our dif- 
ficulties in producing that result. Yet this merely verbal millennialism 
is what we fora long time attempted, growing linguistically perfervid 
in Our war On difference and in our abstract passion for union in oneness. 
Furthermore, in the train of our effort we have mortally strained the 
ties that bind together in comity our component parts, have made 
many Americans to feel that others were being uplifted at their ex- 
pense. With each small shift in our political balance of power, we 
discover ourselves further implicated by the strong identities of age 
and occupation and taste. We admit that we are sexist—and are bur- 
dened by the thought. And as historians you know very well that 
indigenous American racism has, in only a few years, been, in the 
scholarship, uncovered everywhere—gnawing at the vitals of our 
every achievement, past and present: in the “free soil” movement, in 
the very tents of Abolition, in exploration, trade, industry, the Four- 
teen Points, Christian missionaries, domestic Marxism, Black Sepa- 
ratism, and Black Antiseparatism—even in talk about the meaning of 
racism. Indeed, race (at least as far as the Negro is concerned) has 
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proved to be an almost indestructible identity. The nation wearies of 
the effort to circumvent its durability and begins to perceive therein a 
trap in which all of its other aspirations might be forfeited. And in all 
of this moil and seethe, it is predictable that liberty, as our tradition 
understands the term, should begin to reassert its original hegemony, 
that the oldest of liberties honored among us—rights grounded in the 
fundament of an English inheritance (privacy, person, choice—and 
thus property) should once again acquire a precedence over those 
more recently in favor: return, though in new disguises. 

As the South has always recognized, patronizing, “for-the-Negro” 
millennialism has had its primary meaning and ultimate promise ex- 
posed in those other species of utopian hope for which it broke trail. 
From the first, it has been a stalking horse for objectives never able to 
command general national assent—never except as they hid behind or 
within the (for the last three decades) one “sacred” cause. And thus 
we are about to give up on homogeneity; not insofar as homogeneity 
results from the operation of our system, but rather upon homogenei- 
ty as a first priority. And no longer will the cry of “racism” force us 
back into step with the orthodoxy professed while we labored to 
“overcome.” At the ballot box and in the street, the word (and the 
objective it describes) has lost its luster. What literary historians have 
recognized for some time, we are learning of politics. A little repres- 
sion, a little censorship, and a culture otherwise intact (France of the 
Ancien Kegime) can go on, can produce value. But (as with literature 
behind the Iron Curtain), once a set of inflexible objectives—a pro- 
gram—is imposed by government, the culture is soon no more. Even 
the most angry of black or brown Americans is now suspicious of the 
total politicizing of his life—sees down road toward faceless equality- 
identity the specter of slavery come again—under a new name and 
with a greater variety of company, but still slavery. And what he 
wants now is his own path. It is not pleasant to say to some Ameri- 
cans that there is folly in ruining the thing they want a part of—in 
changing its operation so that little is offered to anyone: little es- 
pecially of dignity, because of the manner chosen for seeking after it. 
The unpleasant is in this case, however, the necessary. !° 

At present the most interesting implication of American history to 
the Southern conservative is therefore the evidence that his folks 
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were right all along: most specifically right about millennialism be- 
cause they had endured it in connection with blacks, even as blacks 
endured it in connection with hasty and uncircumstanced emancipa- 
tion; and because American Southerners of all colors have had time to 
learn that race problems are too important to be solved, that they can 
only be accommodated, that all of us who will not take half a loaf will 
get a stone. Living with each other has given Southerners (in com- 
parison with other Americans) a relative immunity to millennialism 
operating in a racial context. However, in large measure the Southern 
experience of American history is now becoming identical with the 
national. And it is the former which finally contains the latter. Like 
Joel Chandler Harris’s Brer Fox, we Southerners have left what was 
heretofore our trouble up in the middle of the big road, retired to 
watch the bizarre spectacle and advise those who desire to share our 
memories (the most durable Southern identity) and to profit from 
their deposition. Some of our countrymen may attempt to kick and 
whack around the tar baby for a little longer. Yet we must hope not. 
For after too much aggravation, raising of hopes, extreme efforts, 
failures, irritations, excited rededications, and so on, that silent and 
ubiquitous trap could change itself into Jefferson’s protean wolf, not 
to be held very long by the ears. 
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M. friends, fellow Southerners, 


and fellow conservatives: it was very good of you to invite me to 
Winston-Salem. For this occasion has compelled me to pull together 
in some order a variety of ideas and impressions which have troubled 
away at the back of my mind since the conclusion of the 1972 general 
elections: ideas and impressions which proceed from an interplay of 
studies in the intellectual and spiritual inheritance of our region with 
a continuous participation in its public life; and, in consequence, 
ideas and impressions which, once organized, were bound to have 
influence over my future activities in both connections. 

Usually such combinings occur on their own and without provoca- 
tion only after the passage of years and the acquisition of the perspec- 
tive temporal distance provides. But the public man within me says in 
interruption that much truth to the moment is lost in mere retro- 
spective meditation. The problem in waiting for the overview that is 
all pattern and spectacle is one that is basic to all types of history. As 
recalled after-the-fact, sub specie aeternitatis, the affairs of man inevita- 
bly seem small: all the affairs and all of the distinctions from which 
they issue. Quite properly, the fire goes out of them. But also our 
sense of their importance to the performance of our unique moral 
duty in our specific worlds. What is forfeited in the process is the 
impetus to move from perception to action. And the result is not 
Chaucer's Troilus (distanced amusement), but rather Eliot’s Prufrock 
(impotent whining). Only a part of life is aesthetic contemplation and 
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repose—a precious part indeed, but-appropriately a privilege to be 
earned by participation. When insisted upon prematurely, the result 
is an excess of irony. Those gathered here do, I trust; know the neces- 
sity of laughing at ourselves. For the alternative is a reflex of that very 
Puritanism with which we contend. Yet we also know that there is 
work to do—political work, based on thought and a rich sense of 
history: and work that must be done soon if it is to be done at all. 

Thus predicated, what I propose to discuss is the lesson of the 
South’s political experience to the current generation of responsible 
Southerners and the value of that deposition to our fellow conser- 
vatives above the old surveyors’ line. 

Since I am instructing myself as well as you, permit me a small 
presumption. Let me begin bluntly with a proposition and continue 
thereafter with what the older rhetoricians called a “narration.” At 
that point it should be possible for us to evaluate some of the sug- 
gestions which I have in mind without so much risk of misunder- 
standing or the appearance of a partisan effrontery. My argument is a 
revision of the view advanced at one stage by Kevin Phillips in The 
Emerging Republican Majority and reinforced by Richard M. Scammon 
and Ben J. Wattenberg in The Real Majority. It is simple enough. Until it 
is possible for us as conservatives to bring under one tent what was, 
in 1972, the Wallace electorate and the 85 percent of Republicans who 
are basically conservative, without losing many out of either com- 
pany, and without defrauding either contingent in the support given 
by the combination to their respective political objectives, we are con- 
demned to be governed perpetually by the old familiar apparata a sin- 
istra. Nothing about this union is automatic. A McGovern can make it 
temporarily possible. But we cannot depend upon the availability of 
such another convenient adversary. Indeed, with each passing day, 
the long-range prospects for this alignment grow dimmer. There is, 
however (and especially to Southerners), an example which might be 
employed in achieving the end of a durable conservative majority. It is 
an example objectified in the political habitus of the Old South. And 
its clearest proof was in the organization of the armies by means of 
which that society almost achieved its independence. 

A point of departure for this portion of my argument is the late 
Frank L. Owsley’s Plain Folk of the Old South. No work of scholarship 
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in American history more disturbs the Marxist or “New Left” intellec- 
tual community. For the burden of Owsley’s analysis is that the pa- 
triarchal culture of the antebellum South knew the secret of maintain- 
ing flexible but distinctive social classes and a various distribution of 
property without exposure to the perils of class struggle. Further- 
more, the grounds for this amity existed, it appears, within all of the 
component parts of that commonweal. Thus the system was not a 
trick played by the powerful upon the less fortunate. Neither was 
there the smallest element of physical authority necessary to sustain 
its balance. For, by all concurrence, nowhere was personal pride so 
generally spread throughout all levels of a diverse population, per- 
sonal affront so certain to bring retaliation. And the latter was es- 
pecially predictable with a vigorous yeoman majority. 

One security for this ordinate self-esteem was, of course, the free- 
hold itself: the fact that most Southerners had some title to a portion 
of their region’s rich soil. What the law calls “real property” makes a 
man stand tall in a way that money cannot. The Revolution itself and 
the early wars of the Republic were reinforcements to this common 
pride. So was the frontier experience. Add to these the cushioning 
effect of large, inclusive families and of interconnection between 
these vast clans through marriage—clans whose members might oc- 
cupy several different points on the social scale—and we have an ex- 
planation of the old-fashioned Southerner’s freedom from the beset- 
ting virus of modern political life, arrogant and self-righteous envy. 
Said another way, part of the identity of Southerners was a high de- 
gree of contentment with their personal lot, so long as reasonable 
opportunities to improve upon it remained available to them and 
their posterity. 

But on the sources of this magnanimity let me quote directly from 
Owsley: 


Did the planter class as such dominate politics and determine the policy 
of government to the extent that has been usually claimed? If so, how 
did they control the mass of voters? Was it done by intimidation through 
threat of physical violence to the voter or his family?—a method quite 
common in Europe today, and in many organizations in the United 
States. Such intimidation as a means of vote getting can of course be 
dismissed. It would have been physical and political suicide in a country 
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where family ties and kinships were so-numerous and close, and where 
such a threat would have been enthusiastically met—more than half- 
way—by men and boys handy with firearms. Did the aristocracy control 
the people by means of economic coercion? This also is a method too 
well known in the United States even to be discussed. This type of coer- 
cion was not possible in the ante-bellum South, however, since the 
Southern farmer usually owned his farm and was dependent on no one. 
All forms of coercion were in fact out of keeping with the character of 
either the common folk or the planters. . . . The truth of the matter is 
that whatever influence the planters exercised over the political action of 
the common people was of a personal and local nature. It was based 
upon the respect the plain folk of a community had for the character and 
judgment of individual planters in that community and such qualities of 
character and judgment in the planter were revealed only by his genuine 
participation in community affairs. (pp. 138-39) 


Owsley begins these informed generalizations with an observation 
on the relation of self-assurance and mild ambition in the old 
yeomanry as a body: “Relatively few of the plain folk . . . seem to 
have had a desire to become wealthy. Their ambition was to acquire 
land and other property sufficient to give them and their children a 
sense of security and well-being, to be ‘good livers’ and ‘have some- 
thing saved for a rainy day,’ as they would have put it. Nevertheless, 
the knowledge that the economic door was not bolted against them- 
selves and their children tended to stifle the development of a jealous 
and bitter class consciousness” (pp. 133-34). 

The order of persons upon which Owsley focuses this attention is 
clearly what we would call a “middle class,” or the nearest rural 
equivalent. As is the middle class in our time and place, it was numer- 
ically the dominant social force in its world. (And, in truth, its heirs 
remain as the most important element in contemporary Southern so- 
ciety, be they landed or not. They were quicker than their betters to 
recover from the War Between the States; and they are not yet fully 
detached from their roots, are still independent and determined to 
pull their own weight.) Yet they never behaved as a class, never 
thought of themselves as such. In illustration, I cite the McCallum 
clan in Faulkner, the fictional counterpart of the people Owsley de- 
scribes.° If asked to distinguish between themselves and the gentry 
who, as invited guests, hunt their land, they would (according to 
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Cleanth Brooks) speak only of “country people” and “town people.’”4 
Furthermore, what the historian and the novelist report of yeoman 
and planter applies equally to the commerce of both groups with the 
professional man operating in their midst and to the influence of this 
interaction and civility within the upper two-thirds of the social hier- 
archy upon servants and others at the bottom of the scale. All were, 
to borrow Brooks’s language once again, “easy and_ unself-con- 
scious.” And the best worked as a leaven upon the least, with no loss 
of dignity on either hand. Let us remember the case of Ab Snopes, the 
head of that despicable tribe in Faulkner’s Southern microcosm. The 
fact that Ab named his oldest boy “Sartoris’ makes my point. His 
brief military association with the old Colonel gave him his one source 
of pride.° 

Deference, manners, and a practical recognition of political reality 
made it possible for the Confederate Army to advance into battle as 
something closer to a Highland clan than today’s military jugger- 
nauts. It was the armed extension of a community, all of whose com- 
ponent parts were honored by their mutuality—and the yeomanry, 
its heart, especially confirmed in its self-respect by experience with 
regional politics, by tested confidence in the men whom it selected to 
represent mutual interests: selected because they were better able to 
achieve common objectives than could one of their own who lacked 
the requisite education, intellectual habits, and feel for public service. 
When, in its struggle to achieve a final independence, the Southern 
army elected many of its officers below field grade, it was doing noth- 
ing new or unusual in the eyes of the population it served. Neither 
was there any surprise in the fact that it often elected better than 
Jefferson Davis and his “trained” military advisors, even when it re- 
moved from command good soldiers who were also martinets and 
out of keeping with the spirit of their enterprise: soldiers like William 
Faulkner’s great-grandfather.® For it knew what was needed, sought 
out the tested material in its midst, men of the same caliber as those 
who had led it to this desperate cast. What looked like “democracy” 
was, in fact, evidence of “community.” 

Southern political life had been in the process of becoming more 
and more formally democratic throughout the three decades before 
the war. The indisputable and astonishing fact is, however, that these 
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changes made for almost no difference in the direction or character of 
the region’s leadership—did not even after the war, until, following a 
final triumph over Reconstruction, representative’spokesmen for the 
aristocracy turned their backs on the ancient alliance for a handful of 
Yankee silver. By then, various crafts, roles, and stations had ceased 
to be mutually supportive. And a process had been set in train which 
has delivered us unto the desperate pass we now face. 

All of which brings us finally back again to the question of what is 
to be done. Before the same forces can advance once more in a solid 
front, they must be gathered again under a common banner to step 
behind a common drum. Impurities and impediments to the execu- 
tion of this purpose must be identified and purged away. After 1878, 
as a consequence of foreign isms, profitless compromises and Yankee 
schoolmarms—to say nothing of the aforementioned amoral “indi- 
vidualism” in the highest places-—the social bond that had given uni- 
ty to the white South became more and more attenuated. And since 
1932, the patria, though it has remained the nation’s most conser- 
vative section, has nonetheless come closer and closer to a politics of 
class struggle. Thus (and I must repeat), the fact is that, though the 
South remains the only possible base for a broad-gauge conservative 
attempt to control the future of the Republic, there is, by reason of the 
differing rhetorical styles and discrete priorities of the various factions 
which denominate themselves “conservative,” no real probability 
that the opportunity available to those who honor the prescription of 
our forefathers will be seized in this, its most auspicious season. 

There is a great melancholy which assails me when I consider the 
prospects of this forfeiture. For, as I said above, it is unlikely that the 
present occasion will recur. The South no longer seems so “peculiar” 
in matters of race. “Down there” is now everywhere, if only in that 
connection. Organized liberalism in its academic and clerical minions 
stands disgraced and must, on the hustings, disguise itself to survive. 
Party identities are tenuous. On every hand old, mendacious, and 
equivocal leadership is being driven into oblivion. Everything for the 
moment is “up for grabs.” To advance suggestions based upon the 
model which we have been considering and to specify the causes 
behind our immediate opportunity to invoke the model, I shall be 
obliged to start with negatives, with a list of things we as conser- 
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vatives must not do, or must cease from doing. Then it may be possi- 
ble to infer a few positive and injunctive conclusions working toward 
the purification of which I spoke earlier. 

The first two of these “shalt nots” are the most scandalous: it is 
better that we forget about the black vote as such; and it is best that 
we not bind ourselves too closely under the mantle of either national 
party. The question of what is both best for the Negro and best for the 
society upon whose well-being his fortune depends is not the topic of 
my remarks. It is wise to be honest with ourselves and to admit that 
in the forseeable future we will not often get blocks of votes from that 
quarter, so long as we remain conservatives. Furthermore, the conser- 
vative consensus which we would create could not be other than to 
the ultimate advantage of all Southerners and Americans who would 
enjoy its benefaction. It is enough for us to insure that the coalition of 
various kinds of conservatives not be vengefully anti-Negro. Our 
important enemies are not black. And the primary explanation of why 
we have a quarrel with some of our black countrymen lies with the 
nefarious influence of others upon them. 

The matter of party identification is more delicate. Of course, re- 
sponsible men who practice politics do so through the instruments of 
party. And, as Southern Republicans have been telling conservative 
Southern Democrats for twenty years, that is all party can mean: an 
instrument to serve an end. We must be conservative first (and proba- 
bly Southerners first) and something else therefore. Let us consider 
Burke, who first formulated the concept of party: “a body of men 
united for promoting by their joint endeavors the national interest 
upon some particular principle in which they are all agreed.”” The an- 
tithesis of party in this sense is what Burke called an “interest” or 
“connection.” | trust that we are familiar with this sort of body: it is an 
“us” opposed to a “them,” but in opposition merely for advantage. | 
myself was a Democrat, for a time, as James Buckley has been a Con- 
servative. Then I became a Republican. I have been other things and 
may be again. But the reason that Dallas Democrats once elected me 
to the State Executive Committee is that I am known as that sort of 
party man.® The voters, I can assure you, respond well to this mode 
of self-identification. They are impatient of any other, especially in 
the backwash from Watergate. But choose what vehicle you will (my 
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people were all over the lot in state and local elections), you must 
avoid any presentation that compromises your relation to the electors 
you would gather under your banner. Call this “populism,” if you 
like. It is a strategy or style, not a political philosophy. But for a con- 
servative, it is a strategy with propitious implications. For it incorpo- 
rates the very mutuality which was present in the public life of an 
earlier South. It is not condescension. Advocate what you believe, are 
persuaded of, in the way of particular measures. But remember that 
the policy formulated in the bar of a country club or in the board room 
of a bank must survive the test of circulation in very different settings. 

Now this brings me to the next (and perhaps most important) of my 
warnings. Just as state and local rights are still a good battle cry, prop- 
erty or money is a poor one. Economics may have a dominant influ- 
ence on the political conduct of the electorate—especially during a 
time of economic instability. But the mistake of the Hamiltonians has 
never been (except for a brief moment, when we ratified Mr. Madi- 
son’s imperfect instrument) a part of Southern conservatism. And as 
Scammon and Wattenburg insist, when the working man and store- 
keeper and farmer are able to “get by,” a position on the “social issue” 
makes the difference between victory and defeat at their hands. With- 
in its context, opposition to a particular economic measure is possible. 
Privacy or independence with reference to the integrity of a man’s 
personal affairs can be an issue. Also welfare, which is a moral and an 
economic scandal. And, of course, the omnipresent bureaucracy. 
Members of the New Right constituency and former Wallaceites know 
that the folks who, for the sake of “business stability,” have sold them 
out slowly on social questions are the very ones who cry out over 
taxes, move to Chesterfield County or Richardson, Texas, and other 
“safe” or private school districts, and then vote Republican. They 
know that in recent years the big corporation has been Leviathan’s 
friend. They are largely cured of one-issue conservatism. But they 
have reason to doubt that their polite Whig counterparts have come 
that far. 

In other words, you have to show that you are committed to the 
interests of the country and blue-collar boy before he will be inspired 
to “save your bacon.” And for some, this will be a difficult transi- 
tion—not “polite,” quite often “messy.” A good friend of mine made 
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it in New Orleans. He came within a fraction of being New Orleans’ 
first Republican mayor. Hank Grover made it in Texas (and had half 
the Republican establishment in that state after his hide). The Wal- 
laceites gave him one-half of their vote in 1972. Another time East 
Texas might be persuaded to join in. If the candidate is a complete 
conservative and a “bad” party man.? 

Two final negatives will serve to conclude this list: don’t be over- 
sensitive to news media hostility; and don’t represent yourselves as 
men of the “center” unless you have established an extremely conser- 
vative identity. Press hostility is, of course, not to be solicited. But, if 
it is there and extremely virulent, it is possible to play upon it as an 
“outland” voice and to derive thereby from the witness to its intensity 
an underdog or backlash effect. However, if the hostility is merely 
mild, the best policy is candor and politeness, minimum contact, and 
a calculated touch of color that will get your prepared (and populist) 
statements printed verbatim. As to centrist politics, | must reinforce 
what I stated above: the good gray men of equivocation are extremely 
vulnerable these days. And if you are successful in discrediting the 
old compromisers and self-appointed moderates as “bought men,” 
the voters (through the effect of your ad hominem) will be left with a 
clear choice between your position and the Far Left. In the South (and 
in the nation, except for the Northeast), this choice will come out one 
way. Needless to say, among these gray men of the center are many 
union leaders. They are resented by the men who pay the dues. At- 
tack them, but not labor itself. 

But I grow too emphatic and too loquacious. It is time for the prom- 
ised positives. Let us consider the deepest arguments in support of 
the policies which I recommend. Rhetoric, not principle, is the ordi- 
nary weakness of American conservatives. And, we, as Southerners, 
have, in the contemplation of our progenitors, a corrective to this 
lack. The model, once absorbed, will provide a feel for the tactical 
specifics in a particular contest. In electioneering, it hurts nothing to 
invoke this history. | have seen a county carried by two choruses of 
“Dixie” played from a loudspeaker on a moving flatbed truck. Our 
people have a profound yearning toward that unity which was but is 
no more. Invoke their pieties without apology. They will repay in 
kind. And make them aware that what we do in the South can make a 
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difference, that it is now possible to-export our political vision, and 
that you intend nothing less. 

We should remember Parnell and the Irish members of Parliament 
under Gladstone: Demand all, concede nothing. Twenty percent of 
the Congress, a few members in a state legislature, or on the execu- 
tive committee of a party can grind routine business to a halt. Policy 
changes and appointments follow hard after such intransigence, as 
the “freedom now” camp has demonstrated. Finally, never “go along 
to get along.” Special arrangements may be concluded. But insist that 
you are given more than a mere postponement of the intolerable. For 
reform is nowadays usually synonymous with reaction. Never apolo- 
gize for the equation when it applies. 

My friends, I have shared with you my thoughts on measures, not 
men. But from what I have said concerning the former, you may with 
reason guess what my disposition has been in the last decade where 
the latter were concerned. Yet even after the present set of conser- 
vative Democrats and the present generation of deracinated Re- 
publican precinct chairmen have departed from the political arena, 
our problems as conservative Southerners will remain unchanged. In 
finding a solution to them in keeping with our heritage and in trans- 
mitting it beyond the confines of our region, we cannot, must not fail. 
For in our enterprise, the fate of more than the South lies in the 
balance. 
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M. kind hosts, faculty and stu- 


dents of Dartmouth, I must begin by reciprocating the courtesy of 
your invitation. For 1am always personally appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to carry the doctrines of my friends and mentors to a new au- 
dierice or an unfamiliar setting beyond the confines of the patria. In 
addition, the further North I am taken in these “missionary” jour- 
neys, the greater should be their strictly intellectual justification, the 
less any risk of redundancy or belaboring of what still seems, in Texas 
or South Carolina, rather obvious. And.old New England is, by the 
testimony of my forefathers, spiritually as far to the North as I could 
go. But, I must, nonetheless, frame these thanks with apologies. For I 
have come this afternoon, under the shadow of Daniel Webster, to 
speak against the Union. In excuse, I can plead only the fact that !am 
complying with your will: must so insist because the Nashville Agrar- 
ians are best understood by their non-Southern countrymen with ref- 
erence to the tradition of Antifederalism that is as old as the Union 
itself. Or perhaps older. But I will not rush too suddenly to fall upon 
the sword I have uncovered before me. A bit of intellectual history 
will, I believe, provide some extenuation of the “disloyalty” I am 
called upon to perform, will establish its necessity. I so insist because 
the testament of the Agrarians, I'll Take My Stand, was not produced 
in a vacuum. To expository ends, sympathetic narrative and/or gene- 
alogy is in order. First, I will recall the identities of the twelve men 
who joined in 1930 to take their stand and will mention some of their 
other publications that carry a connection to the manifesto. At that 
point I will remark upon the literary and other consequences of this 
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obduracy in the intervening decades.-Thereafter it will perhaps be 
possible to place the Agrarians in a broader American and European 
context of social thought. And thus may my offénsés against the pre- 
siding spirits of this place be abridged, if not altogether excused. 

The Nashville Agrarians were, of course, all Southerners.! It is an 
absolute (and commonplace) mistake to treat their sectionalism as a 
merely poetic gesture. Furthermore, all of these men were intellec- 
tuals, most of them with some connection to Vanderbilt University, 
and teachers at some point in their careers. But it is worthy of note 
that these Southerners did not in 1930 perceive in their allegiance to 
the “republic of letters” any automatic alienation from their loyalty to 
the more fundamental identities of family, place, and history—hearth 
and rooftree.* Indeed, they prepared a manifesto in observation of 
these loyalties, bringing to the public life of their region (and only 
thus to the discourse of intelligent Americans in general) the deposi- 
tion of their meditation upon the common experience of Mr. Lincoln's 
“second founding.” Their basic testimony is what Burkeans would 
call an extrapolation from the “prescription” of the South’s sense of 
itself as a regime, “deeply founded in the way of life itself—in its 
tables, chairs, portraits, festivals, laws, marriage customs” (p. xvi). 
With that heritage as a given, they began; just as the poets in their 
company began in Fugitive days with an equally inherited conception 
of the artist’s social role, an inherited tropology, a sense of the link 
between form and function and a theory of the imagination usually 
(in Tate’s phrase) nonangelic, unromantic, and submissive to the irre- 
ducible particularities of creation. As they did not conceive of the 
poet's craft as a magic, a source of pseudodivinity or gnosis, altering 
their fundamental humanity, neither could they share in the political 
religion of the modern millenarian—a religion which proposes to al- 
ter the race. Intellectual activity as they understood the matter re- 
quired no assault on Being, creativity, none of the deracination of 
Daedalian flight from home, altar, and state. In brief, living itself was 
to them the chief of all arts, and education or culture no remedy to be 
“poured in from the top” (p. xvi). Only in the framework of that un- 
derstanding was man’s “sense of vocation” preserved intact, the de- 
velopment of individual talents made significant in a total “way of 
life.” 
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This affinity of their aesthetics and their politics is profoundly re- 
vealing. But alternative pairings of Agrarian attitudes in other con- 
nections point the same way—in the matter of schooling, of applied 
science, theology, manners, social philosophy, and much else be- 
sides. The Agrarians were a group of general humanists who, despite 
close specialization in certain studies and skills, sustained an as- 
tonishing polymath variety of interests and competencies. Here again 
their scope is an indication of a broad vision of community. Merely 
specialized men have no craft at all because they cannot know the 
meaning of their skill. All that the Agrarians knew came to bear upon 
their work in particular—that and what they understood as a group. 
Yet this was no impediment to their production of an awesome canon 
of serious literature. And while they lived (or live), the flood did (will) 
not abate: Warren’s poetry, fiction, and commentary; the memoirs of 
Tate (appearing just before his death) and Lytle; a late collection from 
Ransom, plus a new poem written not long before his death; and 
posthumous publications from their friends. And this is to say noth- 
ing of the mass of their essays in opinion written during the heyday 
of Agrarianism (1930-1937) and since. To consider the basic Agrarian 
documents, I suggest, along with the manifesto, an examination of its 
sequel, Who Owns America?; a visit to the old American Review; the back 
issues of the Southern quarterlies; Davidson’s Attack on Leviathan; and 
the general collections of Tate, Lytle, Owsley, and Wade.* Warren’s 
more recent social commentary, in the context of papers by his 
friends, continues to be recognizably connected to the Agrarian enter- 
_ prise. And, of course, there are the biographies: Warren on John 
Brown; John Donald Wade on Longstreet; Tate on Stonewall Jackson 
and President Davis; Lytle on Bedford Forrest. Include with these the 
history of the Tennessee River Valley by Davidson, the history of 
Arkansas by Fletcher, plus Lytle’s A Wake for the Living and you will be 
ready to read Edward S. Shapiro, Virginia Rock, T. D. Young’s life of 
Ransom, his Waking Their Neighbors Up: The Nashville Agrarians Recon- 
sidered, and other studies of individual careers of members of the 
brotherhood: ready to read the associated poetry and fiction.* And, 
perhaps more importantly, you will also be immune to the nonsense 
of Alexander Karanikas, John Lincoln Stewart, John M. Bradbury, and 
their ilk.° 
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But this is a huge task. These were and are men of astonishing 
vigor. Their disciples are legion—both in the South and beyond, in 
literature or the university and in the outside World. And all the mo- 
mentum which they generated (or regenerated) I wish only to make a 
little easier for your comprehension. Understanding, not awe, is my 
objective. For the moment, I will insist only that you take the Agrar- 
ians seriously as revealing something in the essential character of the 
South and that you presume the existence of a level of oneness in 
their handiwork. Frank Owsley, a historian, had decided and in- 
formed opinions on the nature of heroic narrative; Davidson, a poet, a 
wide knowledge of music; Ransom, a poet and critic, a bent toward 
systematic philosophy and theology; Fletcher, a poet, opinions on 
public education; Stark Young, a novelist, on painting and the the- 
ater; Lytle, also a novelist, on political economy and mythography. 
Obviously, it is dangerous to rush toward categories where such a 
variety of gifts is involved. But, once you have read Richard Weaver's 
The Southern Tradition at Bay, you should understand why it is safe to 
attribute the oneness of which I spoke to influences other than educa- 
tion, to a patrimony completed but not altered by study.® All of them 
knew in their bones the special value, the character, and habitus of 
the old agrarian order which they chose to salute and recommend as 
an example to their own generation. Many had experienced farm life 
firsthand, and they were even better acquainted with the community 
of established and interconnected families which the arator made pos- 
sible: the community given its form and flavor by those who live on 
and out of the land. Which consideration returns me to my subject 
proper and to the strategy of defining the Agrarians by negation, over 
against things which they, with good reason, were not. 


To recommence, you must recognize that the Nashville Agrarians 
were not cultural or political conservatives in the mold with which 
Americans have become familiar since the fatal conclusion of the War 
for Southern Independence. As I noted above, they were (and those 
surviving, still are) inclined to be conservative Democrats, hostile 
(like their English Distributist allies) to social Darwinism and the out- 
er reaches of state-sponsored laissez-faire capitalism. The crash of 
1929 had done little to alter this identity. As you will quickly perceive 
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upon reading the “Statement of Principles” which opens I'll Take My 
Stand (and to which they all subscribed), atomistic or impersonal cor- 
porate business and the omnicompetent state are for the Agrarians 
two faces of one phenomenon. Both lead finally to Marxism, with 
which they were all profoundly alarmed. Both depersonalize and 
thus preclude the development of genuine communities. And both 
are finally servants of the will to dominate and thus to reshape a 
given creation, the commonplace blasphemy of our age. The applied 
sciences, social and natural, are, to be sure, implicated in this indict- 
ment. To determine the philosophical groundings of this hostility to 
the modern, we need go no further than Ransom’s God Without 
Thunder (also 1930), a remarkable forecast of later studies in the histo- 
ry of theology and ideas. But, if the Agrarians are antiscientistic, anti- 
rationalist “small-republic” men, it is for ethical, not economic rea- 
sons. Voluntary incorporation and a check upon class hostilities were 
their watchwords, a plan including the Negro. Hence, they hoped for 
a wide distribution of what the law calls real property, widespread eco- 
nomic independence (with all the dignity that situation insures) and a 
minimum of population mobility. And they were willing to involve 
state and Federal powers in the effort to arrange for that distribution, 
just so long as envy was not in consequence converted into a sanc- 
tioned social attitude—and so long as these powers withdrew swiftly 
after restorative reforms were concluded. 

There is room in this arrangement for industry of all sorts, includ- 
ing a few of the massive operations most feared by these twelve. But 
mass production and mass consumption could not provide a norm for 
the Agrarians. Money men and banks could not inspire their confi- 
dence—nor life-adjustment schoolmasters, nor the clergy of Christ 
without God. The voices we hear as echoes in their arguments are, it 
is obvious, Patrick Henry, John Taylor of Caroline, the better side of 
Jefferson, Randolph of Roanoke, and the other tertium quid Old Re- 
publicans of our first two decades of national existence. Even further 
back stands the English settlement of 1688 and the moderate men 
who found a balance there and then: the men to whom all non-Pu- 
ritan Americans of the Revolutionary generation looked for their ex- 
ample. And as ultimate progenitors, the Saxons of the heptarchy, the 
Rome of the Republic. The figures of reference for clarification of this 
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position in the language of political philosophy are (Richard Weaver 
and Willmoore Kendall excepted) not recognizably Southern: Eric 
Voegelin and Michael Oakeshott, Charles Hynéman and Robert 
Nisbet, the Earl of Clarendon, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Filmer, 
and to be sure, Edmund Burke. The South of the Agrarian image has 
been their American case in point, the Agrarians their closest approx- 
imation to a native intellectual illustration, operating long before any- 
one heard talk of a conservative revival in these Northern climes. 

But this line of development leads me toward a lecture of two 
hours—and a course | teach every other spring. Suffice it to say that 
there is, in my view (and in that of the Agrarians), no contradiction 
between an organic conception of society, profoundly antiegalitarian 
yet still dependent upon popular validation, and a restricted view of 
the state and federal power. Organic or patriarchal societies operating 
inside a larger and more hostile political environment (Unionist in the 
enostic sense of hostility to ontologically and historically rooted dis- 
tinctions) are forced to minimize the role of the state. And even in a 
friendlier setting they might do well to follow the same course, given 
the principle of legitimacy by assent, real or imagined—the potential 
of free men who are, while at liberty, not anarchically or impiously 
individual. 


The old Northern doctrine of Union, in its final extension, meant 
death to all of this delicate composition and to other kindred Ameri- 
can communities. And industrialism, as we have practiced it, has 
been the cutting edge of Union. Robert Frost said as much hereabouts 
when put to the question in his old age. Likewise a variety of West- 
erners. he Agrarians were not in the least hostile to such non-South- 
ern sectionalisms. They saw in them a natural reinforcement. For al- 
most thirty years, Davidson spent his summers at Breadloaf over in 
Vermont. To the last Ransom delighted in rural New England at its 
most perverse. Other members of the group have known attachments 
to the mountain and ranching West. But the Union whose prospect so 
disturbed them has of course come almost into being: a Union which 
is nO communion because of its hostility to more than one identity, 
because of its confusion of pluribus and unum; a Union compelled 
from without, not grown from within; a Union not unlike Dr. Skin- 
ner’s box, and finally cut off from the transcendent sources of all so- 
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cial order. The paradox is, however, that no one is very happy about 
the change. I leave aside recent revaluations of the Federal power 
occurring in some most unlikely quarters. There are more fundamen- 
tal shifts, prospects of a real shortage of food and staples, the prob- 
lems with fuel, the likelihood that we shall all soon be subject to a 
small but angry landed interest, the incurable unheavenliness of our 
great cities, the ruin of the “paper money economy” as we have 
known it. The cognoscenti of Manhattan thunder about the corrup- 
tions of external nature in the same pages where reflexive abuse of 
the Agrarians once appeared. They doubt the very nostrums whose 
authority they helped to establish. They tremble. And thus, as is ever 
the case when an “armed doctrine” is released, the circle turns upon 
itself. 

As you might imagine, some of us “down home” are amused. But 
we do not forget that, as we were in 1930, So are we now (thanks to 
1865)—caught in the same net, or, according to a better trope, drawn 
after you above our preferred level of flight with the wax melting on 
our wings. Behaving in a fashion Southerners understand, New En- 
gland states pass legislation to restrict unwanted “development.” 
And Boston is the scene of demonstrations against compulsory inte- 
gration in the schools. You will forgive me if I see some real benefits in 
these disruptions. One will see, I should hope, a heretofore unlikely 
openness among New England’s sons and daughters to the warnings 
of the Nashville Agrarians. But even sooner than polemic or social 
analysis, | would have you confront the poetry of Ransom, Warren, 
Tate, and Davidson; the fiction of Lytle, Gordon, Warren, Tate, Taylor, 
Jones, and O’Connor; the criticism of their friends; and the fiction and 
poetry of other Southerners (Faulkner and Welty especially) that re- 
flect Agrarian assumptions. I have not had compass here for more 
than a glance at Agrarian aesthetics. I will have to ask you to accept 
me on authority that the critical examination of this literature is facili- 
tated by a knowledge of Agrarian doctrine. And the other way 
around as well. It could be argued that the South first comprehended 
itself in the creative explosion of the Southern Renaissance. But with- 
out the Agrarians, the Renaissance is not intelligible. Here in perhaps 
the last genuine articulation of the Southern experience is a witness 
which we must heed—heed and translate according to the circum- 
stances which we face. As either Spengler or two hundred years of 
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our national existence should persuade us, it is not mere pastoralism 
to see in Faust or Prometheus our summary modern figure. The 
Agrarians proposed an alternative model for man’s relation to con- 
tingency, gathered in its practical aspect around the symbolic and ac- 
tual figure of the farmer, who is in partnership with nature, but not 
bent upon dominion over it or its source, operating with a genuine 
history but not overwhelmed by its burden, looking beyond nature 
and history because he knows himself in relation to both. If the bur- 
den of this antithesis is misunderstood in New England, what is 
made of it in the South will not serve. 


The Nashville Agrarians are, if I understand them properly, thus 
unique in being native American heirs of a fundamental inheritance 
we share from the dominant stream of Western history. Or, more par- 
ticularly, in being conscious inheritors. In them, intellect and will, 
Athens and Jerusalem are well met. But also Troy: in the Latin, pietas. 
Like their ancestors of the “founding,” these Southerners knew them- 
selves as part of a continuity, as holding in trust a deposition older 
than 1776, with roots in republican Rome and in the England of the 
great common lawyers. In this view the United States issues from an 
appeal to English political theory, not divine revelation or philosoph- 
ical abstraction. In New England it still bears repeating that the dura- 
ble identity which all of us Americans brought to these shores was 
not (and I echo here Ransom’s “Address to the Scholars of New En- 
gland”) bound in a black box and locked in a steeple. It was not, in 
essence, new—not a wizard’s plan for a fortress on a hill to which the 
secretly wise and the privately just were invited to repair, not a city of 
God without God bent on finally secular ends. Contrary to the “high- 
er law” Unionist view, the New Jerusalem comes after history and is 
arranged under auspices not available to our convenient disposition. 
Inside of time we must accept less or get no shelter at all. I call to your 
attention Allen Tate’s “Aeneas at Washington.” In it, the Trojan war- 
rior considers the national capitol built by the heirs of Brut, “in the 
rain, far from home at nightfall.” It is a place that in the 1930s he 
“knew no more.” Yet, even then, “four thousand leagues from the 
ninth buried city,” he “thought of Troy, what we had built her for.” In 
this late year of our Lord, his example gathers force.” 
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were early established among them, while yet living Richard M. 
Weaver was something of a puzzle for his friends within the American 
“conservative establishment.” And despite some valuable considera- 
tion of his work occasioned by his death (1963) and the posthumous 
publication of compositions left upon his desk with that untimely 
event, the original confusion persists, perhaps even deepens.! South- 
ern origins, literary training, and a deep, special learning (plus long 
exposure to Chicago and its university) offer only a modicum of clarifi- 
cation. And earned reputation for dour sobriety adds but a little more. 
Only in the strictest sort of intellectual history are there appropriate 
instruments for the necessary explanation/remedy. Such is here 
undertaken. 

Weaver himself in the autobiographical “Up from Liberalism” 
pointed the way for the work at hand.* There he specified how his life 
had turned upon his first acquaintance with the Agrarians of I’ll Jake 
My Stand, with his reading of their books and papers and his experi- 
ence of their tutelage. These facts are well known to Weaver’s ad- 
mirers: the facts, but not their significance. I suspect the process of 
their reception goes something like this: “In Nashville, Weaver ac- 
cepted being Southern; Baton Rouge finished the job. That was pre- 
dictable. There was nothing particularly intellectual about the 
change. Even after persuasion to the contrary, they all come to it—or 
else go mad. And we know ‘good’ Southerners ordinarily ‘lean to the 
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Right’— though they don’t think about it much. Besides, some of 
those fellows were poets. I’ve read a little of them, once or twice.” 
Such obfuscation is not vicious of even ill-intehtioned. It is only the 
usual, historically explicable Yankee (and most identified American 
conservative intellectuals are Yankees) shortcut, a shortcut that tran- 
scends ideology. The Agrarians are only names to most of the spokes- 
men for the company Weaver joined soon after World War I. Vig- 
orous and informed regionalism intimidates them, sets back at arm’s 
length their “should-be” allies. And Southerners are of course, by 
definition, intellectually unimportant. They may distinguish them- 
selves in literature, politics, or the church; but that’s not what we 
mean by intellectual. In accepting the Weaver of Chicago, his new 
friends therefore found it impossible to make a serious attempt at 
explaining the North Carolinian who had surfaced curiously in their 
midst. Hence for two reasons an orderly exposition of Agrarian doc- 
trine and application of that overlay to Weaver's total production is at 
this point in order: first, because it might help stifle the sort of reflex 
before Southern men and materials illustrated above; second, because 
Weaver deserves the intelligibility it should provide for his career. 
Since it is not possible to survey here the variety of Agrarian teach- 
ing in detail, the reader must permit me the liberty of a private syn- 
thesis from their writings. For my comment, the obvious locus lies in 
the 1930 manifesto itself, and more specifically in the “Statement of 
Principles” with which I'll Take My Stand was prefaced and to which 
all twelve of its contributors subscribed.* What I choose to emphasize 
in the way of implicit moral and political philosophy is not, however, 
merely a concession to convenience, a preparation for study of 
Weaver in his own right. For my argument is not simply that Weaver 
had so and such intellectual antecedents. Instead I contend that what 
was essential to the Agrarian enterprise—fundamental though often 
concealed in an emphasis on this or that topical difficulty—found its 
final completion in Weaver's more general and sustained excursions 
into social theory, rhetoric, educational philosophy, intellectual histo- 
ry, and related fields. That Weaver knew he was doing this is evident 
in his correspondence with Southern friends during the years he la- 
bored on Ideas Have Consequences, The Ethics of Rhetoric, and Visions of 
Order.° Evident there, and in his decision to return upon historic (and 
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often Southern) subjects, once that work of theory was done. But 
more of this hereafter. 

To begin, because they were Southern (and hence rather more Euro- 
pean by inheritance than American intellectuals from north or west), 
the political vision of the Agrarians conformed not at all to the famil- 
ilar native political categories: in a word, they were neither “liberty 
men” nor “equality men.” Yet neither were they rank Tories. As | 
have argued before, their measure of any polity was its human (and 
not its legal or economic) product. As a body they were doubtful 
about “Progress”—and even doubtful that the appearance of the 
“progressive,” post bellum United States on the stage of history was 
in the long run to be of certain benefit to Western man. And though 
respectful of human dignity, they were submissive before “the frame 
of Creation” in a way that would seem to most Americans not of their 
regional patrimony both radical and surprising. Reason therefore was 
not their “strange god.” However, they were eminently “reasonable” 
and made only a few prescriptive appeals to custom or usage alone. 

Industrialism and applied science were the immediate villains in 
the Agrarian analysis of Southern difficulties after the crash of 1929. 
In this season of ecology and runaway conservation, it is more or less 
difficult to write off Agrarian alarm concerning such aggression 
against nature: at least more difficult than at any other time in the last 
five decades. But unlike contemporary enthusiasms for “clear water 
in the sun,” Agrarian suspicion of the Faustian temptation as it made 
an appearance among their kinsmen was utterly unsentimental. In- 
deed it was just the opposite—based on the assumption that external 
nature was for man’s use and keeping, to be cooperated with, not 
controlled (and certainly not remade into a refuge from peculiarly 
human responsibilities). Moreover that suspicion was consistent with 
the group’s position on other matters. All agreed that industrialism 
and its instruments were in themselves morally neutral, dangerous 
only insofar as they encouraged men to misconceive of their condi- 
tion. Yet because of what brought them into being, the results of the 
new juggernaut had been for the United States worse than apostasy 
or abolition. And, law or history aside, they were, for these specifical- 
ly philosophical reasons, certainly to be resisted by a pious people. 
The book does not anticipate good fortune for the children of pride. 
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And the modern economy, come southward by way of Manchester 
and then Lowell, appeared to go with the hegemony of that breed. To 
submit to them was damnation by adoption, an-emigration to the 
cities of the plain. Pride was, obviously, for the Agrarians the identify- 
ing vice of the modern dispensation. And this was reason enough for 
their “thundering negations.” 

Though he conceded nothing concerning Agrarian tactics for spe- 
cific reformations (and defended their proposals in a variety of prac- 
tical connections), Richard Weaver chose to continue the work of his 
masters by tracing their “contextually colored” positions back to the 
first principles out of which those positions emerged. And, more im- 
portantly, he attempted to give order and connection to these princi- 
ples, to supply the lack of system and depth of thought which he 
always identified as the great weakness of his people in their dealings 
with mortal enemies.” 

After early graduate study at Vanderbilt, an interval of teaching, 
and completion in 1943 of work on his terminal degree at Louisiana 
State University (work that led to The Southern Tradition at Bay: A His- 
tory of Postbellum Thought), Weaver turned back in time to consider the 
sources and the unfolding of those ideas, hostile and friendly, which 
“had consequences” in the life of the South.® For he sensed from the 
first that the record of his own subculture was a late chapter in a very 
long story. Moreover he had learned from his survey of Southern 
thought in the decades just before hard nationalizing set in thai all 
major cultural changes are “moral creations” and issue from the “ob- 
scure depths of men’s wanting” and from the ontological or religious 
posture they assume in answering those needs of flesh and spirit.? 
The reception given some of his early Agrarian-connected essays and 
the imperception with which the major university press of his native 
state greeted his dissertation forced Weaver to create his own intellec- 
tual history of the West—or at least a history of those ideas on which 
turned his arguments concerning the Southern past. John Crowe 
Ransom’s God Without Thunder (the most important of Agrarian docu- 
ments for Weaver) had anticipated Ideas Have Consequences, as had a 
few other pieces by members of the group.?° But it is true that his first 
book publication “got Weaver going.” In addition it did what Ran- 
som’s astonishingly prophetic (and previous) exposure of utopian 
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ideology failed to accomplish: divested the Agrarian calculus of its 
diverting topicality and “merely regional” connotations. 

There were also other important factors influencing the direction 
taken by Weaver’s career after original immersion in things Southern: 
the breakup of Agrarianism as a movement; a deepening interest in 
theology and in the true nature of the liberal education; the full 
flowering of the Southern Literary Renascence and of a body of crit- 
icism which accounted for it; the fresh spate of political attacks on the 
Southern “regime” after World War II; and the appearance of (along 
with his personal involvement in) a nationwide network of intellec- 
tuals on the Right. However, more significant than all of these influ- 
ences toward complexity and sophistication was the discovery behind 
the next stage in his development. Stated briefly, that discovery was 
of a causal link between corruption of the language, rhetorical illit- 
eracy, and the characteristic modern errors of doctrine: the general 
contemporary acceptance of debilitating materialism or gnostic con- 
ceptions of man’s condition, nature, and destiny. Out of this revela- 
tion came Weaver's least understood work, The Ethics of Khetoric.1! In 
this connection he authored a fine textbook; and he also began to 
practice the part of rhetor, both in political journalism and on the 
platform. !4 

In all these undertakings Weaver followed well established Agrar- 
ian precedent.!% Yet none of the original dozen (nor, indeed, any later 
recruits) became professional rhetoricians. Weaver did, even earning 
the respect of authorities in the discipline who shared nothing but 
that interest with him. Once again, the necessity for depth and organ- 
ization (plus a willingness to go the long and certain way around) 
determined Weaver’s course. Implicitly, in this vocational detour, he 
acknowledged that more than philosophical penetration was required 
for the counterattack in which he had enlisted.'* For the vehicle 
which carries it effects the purchase and authority of any wisdom that 
deserves circulation. And, as Weaver insisted, most of the accepted 
vehicles, the systems or “universes” of discourse available for his use 
in the mid-twentieth century, were perverted by a built-in hostility to 
his purposes. Nominalism, primitivism, egalitarian fancies and their 
pseudoscientific derivatives had poisoned the wells of truth, forbid- 
den the teaching of logic and the rules of discourse, undermined 
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man’s ancient faith in the imagination, derided custom, and in gener- 
al spread sentimentality and barbarism. Which is to say nothing of 
the strictly social implications of«the “democratic public school. A 
concern for valid rhetoric and honest dialectics remains as an ingre- 
dient in everything Richard Weaver wrote after 1948. With these in- 
struments perfected and a backdrop in the history of ideas sketched 
out, he was ready to work toward certain positive, normative state- 
ments: essays focusing upon pressure points inside what remains of 
the permanent in the going order, essays toward the restoration of a 
civil polity. Visions of Order is what resulted.!° 

At the time of his death Weaver was finally ready to make his case 
for the South. He had established an audience to hear it and a context 
to insure its plausibility. Moreover he was once again ready to submit 
for publication the work with which his scholarly career began. As is 
indicated by the manuscripts Weaver left (plus certain late publica- 
tions), he had organized his life out of that original effort, his under- 
standing of the Southern experience. And he intended much more in 
the same vein: a series on Southern letters; an American Plutarch, 
comparing exemplary Southern and Northern types; a collection of 
papers on American rhetorical landmarks; a study of conflict in the 
American churches over slavery; and a few other items reaching out 
toward a transregional definition of the national character. A sample 
of this material is the “Two Orators,” and there is more, in print and 
forthcoming. !© 

Weaverville’s loyal son, therefore, may be said to have moved, 
twice over, “out and then back.” The total pattern of his life almost fits 
the old Hegelian diagram: from unselfconscious immersion, to con- 
scious alienation, and from thence again to the point of beginning, to 
subsist there finally, but this time on purpose.'” Yet the Weaver we con- 
front in his writings belongs only to the last of these stages. The vari- 
ety of his interests described above was, as I have already inferred, 
only apparent. Always. Weaver remained inside the tradition he appro- 
priated through the Agrarians, a tradition always “at bay” and always 
defensible. And there was another difference in his second “return- 
ing.” For in making public the reasoning which “paved his way 
home” he made it possible for a whole people to come along behind, to 
discover and to accept themselves in an act of mind. In truth, he be- 
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came much of the Southern philosopher for whose appearance he 
had called since 1943. He supplied the central lack on which he placed 
the blame for the South’s prolonged and unamenable “embattle- 
ment.” The men who had pointed him this way were, by and large, 
delighted. I believe that. they alone recognized from the beginning 
what Weaver was up to.!® 

A few unmistakable points of tangency identifying my subject with 
his immediate forbears in spirit are worth special attention. A brief 
glance in their direction should leave few doubts among close readers 
of both that such a connection exists. Apart from the dissertation and 
compositions overtly in tribute to (or analysis of) the Agrarians, 
Weaver is closest to them in such works as “Aspects of the Southern 
Philosophy,” “The South and the American Union,” “Lee the Philoso- 
pher,” “Life Without Prejudice,” “The Regime of the South,” “Ulti- 
mate Terms in Contemporary Rhetoric,” “The Spaciousness of the 
Old Rhetoric,” “The Southern Tradition,” “Status and Function,” 
“Forms and Social Cruelty,” “Piety and Justice,” and one or two other 
papers appearing finally in Life Without Prejudice.1? Weaver had his 
nationalist side. Often he spoke as one generically American.?° (Why I 
shall explain in concluding.) But it is unlikely that any citizen of the 
Republic not a Southerner—and a Southerner “educated” by the 
Nashville brotherhood—would have written this group of essays. For 
one thing, Weaver's emphasis on roots, on memory, on cultural plu- 
ralism (or regionalism), on ineradicable human differences, and on 
the right of a regime to protect itself—a right balanced by ifs duty to 
avoid “over-formalization”—reduces easily to the social paradigms 
rendered in works such as Donald Davidson’s Attack on Leviathan, 
“The New South and the Conservative Tradition,” or his cultural 
analyses in Still Kebels, Still Yankees; John Donald Wade’s “The Life 
and Death of Cousin Lucius,” “The Dugonne Bust,” and “What the 
South Figured: 1865-1914”; Frank Owsley’s “The Pillars of Agrar- 
ianism,” “The Soldier Who Walked with God,” and “Democracy Un- 
limited”; John Crowe Ransom’s “Happy Farmers,” “Reconstructed 
but Unregenerate,” and “What Does the South Want?”; Andrew Ly- 
tle’s comments on Calhoun of Carolina, John Taylor of Virginia, Lee, 
and Nathan Bedford Forrest; Robert Penn Warren’s portrait of John 
Brown; and Allen Tate’s biographies of Jeff Davis and Stonewall Jack- 
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son (to say nothing of another hundred kindred affirmations or of the 
oblique evidence from poetry and fiction issuing from Agrarian 
inspiration).7} ‘ 4S 

Even after selection, this is an unmanageable mass of documenta- 
tion. There is however one common denominator uniting everything 
contained in both lists. For every item in them articulates a horror of 
atomistic man and therefore of the arrangements (economic, political, 
pedagogical, and aesthetic) that tend to produce him. Weaver spoke 
of the phenomenon as “depersonalization.”?2 Its domestic face is stat- 
ism, a passion for “Union.” In the international framework it appears 
as ideological imperialism, an armed doctrine on the march. In art, 
Tate has appropriately named it “angelism.”*? In commerce it is any 
system which defines the species in terms of goods and services. And 
in the schools its aim is “life adjustment.” The thrust behind all these 
phantasms seeking form is a fusion of those old enemies of the Gods- 
weal, perfectionism and its twin, the envious and cowardly dream of 
uniformity: the impulse to “fix everything” and thus pretend to create 
it, to cover with uniforms and affix numbers. Of course, [ return again 
to the yardstick with which I began this essay—pride. Southerners 
like Weaver and his predecessors attempt to keep clear of this first 
error by “seconding God’s motion,” by approving the variety inside 
of Being, what the theologians call “plenitude.” They doubt that the 
given world requires repairing. The Turkish qualities of Turkey, the 
flatness of plains and the vaulting upreach of mountains call forth 
from them no restless ingenuity. Their uneasiness about “homogeniz- 
ing” schools is notorious. The poetics operative in their just conclud- 
ing half-century of literary flowering has been well called “sub- 
missive.”*4 And they can wait for heaven. 

Why Weaver claimed his homeland was the “last nonmaterialistic 
civilization in the western world” should by now be clear.*° Moderni- 
ty to him meant at bottom institutionalizing most of the Seven Deadly 
Sins; and each of those follies, in its turn, presupposes a denial of the 
finiteness of finitude, of “contingency” (to use a favorite Agrarian 
word). It has never been difficult to prove that the South was slow in 
“getting modern.” In his life, it remained, though declining, as a facet 
of the nation’s conscience—or, if you like, of its sanity. Hence Weaver 
addressed much of his Southern (yet more than Southern, because 
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well examined) argument to the nation at large. As he sometimes 
remarked, the South was never more loyally American than when it 
was being most Southern—even in secession.*© These were Agrarian 
assumptions.*” And where the present South did not suit well their 
admonitory ends, Weaver and the Agrarians were quick to use even 
its decline for instruction. Which brings me to my last point. 

Richard Weaver never lost interest in defending what survived of 
the historic Southern order. His political journalism plus certain of his 
papers in opinion document this devotion. Indeed it was so strong as 
to move Weaver into a professionally dangerous public support of the 
South’s position in racial matters. For he perceived from its start that 
this second Reconstruction had objectives far more ambitious (and 
perhaps other than) “justice for the Negro”: in a word, abolition of 
the subculture itself, which could not survive such coercive dislodge- 
ment of its “wisest prejudice.”?® However, the fortune of the Agrar- 
ians (and their individual experiences after dispersal) had convinced 
him that such defendings were in vain—that is, unless the set of 
mind that made them necessary be discredited at its source: unless 
liberalism (as we speak of it loosely) be exposed for the pathology it 
is. The mind informed by memory (history humanized), by literature 
(rendering the real, including memory), and by rhetoric (bringing 
memory and its rendering to bear) cannot find in the South only a 
scandal. The universities were the place for that labor, or most of it. 
They were a base of power. Since the English Revolution of the 1640s, 
the French Revolution, the American Civil War, and the Communist 
triumph in Russia, our wars have been wars of doctrine. They are 
won or lost on that ground. And what is needed for them is an aristot, 
a new version of the old idea called “gentleman”: a body of informed 
men and women within the Academy—personally loyal to one an- 
other, courageous, and indefatigable. Pelham needed only a few to 
man his guns, hold the high ground, and turn back hosts. Only a few, 
because they knew their business and could trust each other. The 
intellectual counterpart of that astonishing battery exists today, in 
part thanks to this quiet little man. 

Yes, Weaver was perhaps an optimist. The gentleman is always that 
way, at least functionally. The alternative is bad stewardship. More- 
over the Agrarians had taught him the necessity of working op- 
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timistically. For “a community ... groaning under... an evil dis- 
pensation ... must find the way to throw it off. To think that this 
cannot be done is pusillanimous.«And if the whole community . . . 
thinks it cannot be done, then it has simply lost its political genius 
and doomed itself to impotence.”?? 
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But who will stand tonight, 
Holding this other door against the press 
Of brazen muscles? Who can conquer wheels 
Gigantically rolled with mass of iron 
Against frail human fingers? Who can quench 
The white-hot fury of the tameless atoms 
Bursting the secret jungle of their cells? 
Oh, who can stay or ever chain the dull 
Gnaw of the fiery smoke, eternally settling 
Into the beating heart? 


Donald Davidson, “Fire on Belmont Street”! 


hen first invited to prepare this 


address, I was uncritically delighted by the prospect. For my rela- 
tionship to the subject is, as my subtitle announces, altogether person- 
al: was so (even though | came later to know many of the original 
Agrarians rather well) from the time I first read through I'll Take My 
Stand. Here, I said then to myself, is a voice for the deepest sentiments 
of the people I have known best, a voice bringing into focus the largely 
prescriptive and anecdotal wisdom of the world “where I was born 
and raised.” Furthermore, my kindred, or those who had read the book 
for themselves, in general agreed. In youth a discovery of this sort is 
overwhelming. And the passage of years, especially when added to 
the effects of fellowship with and study under particular Agrarians 
and their disciples of a second and third generation, has done abso- 
lutely nothing to diminish that original impression. Yet testimonial toa 
private indebtedness, even though it be offered in deserved tribute to 
the most gifted “school” of thinkers our region has yet produced, is not 
the sole incentive for my remarks this evening. 
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For this is a gathering of social scientists and/or persons interested 
in the questions and procedures by which such sciences are defined. 
And, as we should remember, social scientists have been, from the 
beginning (and of all identifiable breeds), the most numerous and 
perfervid enemies of the Agrarian enterprise. Numerous, and I must 
add, quite often ignorant.? With the passage of many years since the 
appearance of the Agrarian manifesto, the situation has been, admit- 
tedly, somewhat improved. Barely a month passes without the pub- 
lication of some fresh consideration of the meaning or significance of 
the “Nashville Twelve.” Moreover, the new studies are not all the 
handiwork of men of letters, as was earlier the case. Historians, politi- 
cal philosophers, sociologists, and representatives of other related 
kinds no longer imagine that simplistic denunciations of I'll Take My 
Stand are (as they once were) useful identifications for numbering the 
legitimate members of their profession.? There is evidence that they 
(and I do not mean just the Southerners in their camp) begin (in the 
light of what has happened to the South, the nation, and the world) 
to ask a few disinterested questions for themselves—questions con- 
cerning the prescience of the little group of friends who took their 
stand. Moreover, there is further evidence that they have finally read 
their book. Therefore, I believe that the moment is propitious for one 
holding openly to my persuasion to confront, in character, a society 
committed as is yours. In the aftermath of recent elections, though 
more difficult than I first perceived, exceedingly propitious. I propose 
to concede nothing. But in the context of our own segment of history, 
I am eager to explain why. 


Now, as was just indicated, I believe, even more than [ did almost 
twenty years ago, that the Agrarians were on the right track. First of 
all, | believe they were altogether correct in what they chose to stand 
against. And, furthermore, I believe their understanding of the dan- 
gers posed by what they. called “industrialism” had a necessary con- 
nection with their being born and bred Southerners. The latter condi- 
tion, if thought be taken, encourages a certain uneasiness about the 
former. It is thus a mistake to “desectionalize” I'll Take My Stand—just 
as it is an error to lift the book out of the temporal circumstances and 
convert it into pseudopoetic tract or exercise in pastoral mythmak- 
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ing.* In 1930, the tiresome iteration of the “New South” rhetoric was 
finally beginning to bear fruit. The conquest begun in arms and pur- 
sued in politics and in “education” had moved forward, inexorably, 
to that point at which it was able to threaten the economic basis of the 
South’s identity. All lesser reconstructions, which left that facet of the 
region’s autonomy intact, could produce no equivalent peril to its in- 
dependence. Indeed, the ability of military garrisons or the Federal 
judiciary to impose a permanent alteration upon the character of a 
people determined to be themselves and in possession of property 
sufficient for the support of their obduracy is, as we now understand, 
very much in doubt. 

That the Agrarians wanted the South to retain a considerable de- 
gree of control over its own destiny is beyond question—as much con- 
trol as it could retain. Certainly, it was not by chance that they took a 
title for their book from the spirited anthem of their warlike fore- 
fathers. But it is not always properly understood that this impulse 
was definitive of the Agrarian effort—and that it was continuous with 
the South’s historic sense of the danger in things moving down upon 
it from above the old surveyors’ line: a danger often spoken of by the 
elders in restrictively theological terms as “apostasy” or “heresy.” Of 
course, the Agrarians finally decided that industrialism was unsound 
in and of itself. But their first suspicion of the iron age to come pro- 
ceeded from their suspicions of its source. And this disposition 
(though it coexists with a comfortable assent to a Union of sorts) sur- 
vives to this day in Dixie, unquestionably strengthened by what the 
Agrarians wrote and taught—-and by later plans for regional “im- 
provement” visited upon us by our self-appointed consciences and 
tutors “up there.” 

But, after insisting that the Agrarians were sectionalists, I believe 
that I should specify what they were sectionalists for and which of the 
regional qualities they affirmed have demonstrated, in the past four 
decades, a high degree of durability. The point of reference for all 
study of the Agrarian teaching must be the “Statement of Principles” 
with which I'll Take My Stand was prefaced and to which all twelve of 
its authors subscribed.® This small document is a locus toward which 
(forward or back) most Agrarian writings may be seen to point, the 
expression of a common perspective. It identifies industrialism with 
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applied science, attributes to that science a restless tendency to regard 
itself as the definitive human activity, and connects with its 
hegemony over an industrial society the rise of Marxism and related 
dehumanizations. In other words, for the Agrarians, the road 
through Manchester and Lowell, Pittsburgh and Middletown was the 
wrong road in that, at least insofar as their contemporaries followed 
that “broad way,” it led finally and inevitably to the gates of the 
Winter Palace and the ministrations of Madame la Guillotine. 

But the Agrarians, with reference to now familiar political catego- 
ries, were an even more complicated case than is suggested by the 
above distinctions. In no sense were they strict libertarians or laissez 
faire Republicans. Rather, as I have argued before, it is more appropri- 
ate to think of them as the natural heirs of Randolph of Roanoke, John 
Taylor of Caroline, and the better side of Jefferson—anti-Hamil- 
tonian, antistatist, conservative Democrat. Neither were they high 
Tory champions of an aristocratic regime on the continental European 
model. Community was their a priori ideal—an informally hier- 
archical social organism in which all Southerners (including the 
Negro, insofar as the survival of that community permitted) had a 
sense of investment and participation. In brief, a patriarchal world of 
families, pre- or noncapitalist because familial, located, pious, and 
“brotherly”; agrarian in order not to produce the alienated, atomistic 
individual to whom abstractly familial totalitarianism can appeal; clas- 
sically republican because that system of government best allowed for 
the multiplicity that was the nation while at the same time permitting 
the agrarian culture of families to flourish unperturbed.” 


And this brings me to my major point: for the Agrarians, the mea- 
sure of any economic or political system was its human product. 
Goods, services, and income are, to this way of thinking, subsidiary 
to the basic cultural consideration, the overall form of life produced. 
Of course, the Agrarians were anti-egalitarian. They knew the ab- 
stract drive toward Equality (capital E—that is to say, equality of con- 
dition) to be the mortal enemy of the patriarchy. And thus they 
agreed that, though some have providentially five or three or only 
one talent, every man should be encouraged to become as indepen- 
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dent as he can be—encouraged even to the point of artificial (that is, 
temporary and Federal) measures such as may be designed to pro- 
duce a wide distribution of real property, the necessary basis for a 
culture of families. And, for the same reasons, they were not in every 
instance opposed to the New Deal, not hostile to any New Deal mea- 
sure in which they sensed a potential for undoing some of the 
damage to the South wrought by conquest, reconstruction, and eco- 
nomic colonialism: that is, where they sensed a “restorative” poten- 
tial in such measures. The role of the gentleman was ex officio in ce- 
menting the bonds between unequal men, in providing for 
arrangements “encouraged” independence could not guarantee. 
Stated briefly, these men had a Burkean attitude toward a polity most 
appropriately denominated Old Whig or Old Republican—English 
and Roman, as their origins would lead us to expect.® Ignorance of 
Southern intellectual history has had no small part in the misin- 
terpretation of I'll Take My Stand. 

In the midst of our overwhelming passion for “clear water in the 
sun,” of the great thrust toward ecological responsibility, it is not diffi- 
cult to maintain that the Agrarians were correct about the aggressive 
implications of the cult of applied science.? The shrine of GNP is now 
largely neglected. All around us the sorcerer’s apprentices are being 
ordered to put their wands away.'? And their political preferences, 
we should recognize, follow from their view of scientific gnosticism. I 
know from my own experience in directing a conservative takeover of 
the Democratic party in the South’s largest metropolitan area and 
from later adventures as a Republican that, if properly presented, 
these politics are yet marketable. And, the people who share them to 
this day retain, according to a Chapel Hill sociologist, despite (in 
some cases) two or three generations of removal from the land, at- 
titudes and a life-style derived from agrarian antecedents: in religion, 
family feeling, regional loyalty, and a personal code of honor.!! Fur- 
thermore, these attitudes and political preferences are (as we have 
discovered in recent years) exportable beyond the boundaries of the 
region. 

But enough of science and politics. Perhaps the most important 
passage in the Agrarian “Statement of Principles” is the paragraph on 
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religion and nature. I now quote it in full because I intend to organize 
the remainder of my comment on the burden of I'll Take My Stand and 
sequels with reference to its implications. . 


Religion can hardly expect to flourish in an industrial society. Religion is 
our submission to the general intention of a nature that is fairly inscruta- 
ble; it is the sense of our role as creatures within it. But nature indus- 
trialized, transformed into cities and artificial habitations, manufactured 
into commodities, is no longer nature but a highly simplified picture of 
nature. We receive the illusion of having power over nature, and lose the 
sense of nature as something mysterious and contingent. The God of 
nature under these conditions is merely an amiable expression, a super- 
fluity, and the philosophical understanding ordinarily carried in the re- 
ligious experience is not there for us to have.!2 


Assuredly, religion (American or even Southern) has not flourished 
in the past fifty years—not even that humanly indispensable, pre- 
doctrinal “older religiousness” which the Agrarians’ best expositor, 
Richard Weaver, learned about from John Ransom’s God Without 
Thunder (also published in 1930)—the species of religion necessary to 
any acceptance of the given creation.!° That there is a link between 
the naturalistic, Baconian world view and the megalopolis wherein it 
seems to flourish Professor Harvey Cox has argued persuasively in 
his Secular City.'* Moreover, the drift of the arts toward the private, 
the nonreferential and eccentric has in the same interval been un- 
broken. Poetry, the best critics tell us, is rooted in metaphor; and met- 
aphor does not proceed from a dominance of the creation. The Agrar- 
ians also warned that manners, family life, neighborliness, and (most 
importantly) romantic love would decline rapidly within the frame- 
work of an industrial civilization. In the same vein, they suspected 
that public education, organized by New England and the teachers’ 
colleges, would become an enemy to the regional identity. There is no 
need to defend the accuracy of their prophecies in these connections. 
And, finally, they had a real doubt that the Negro would profit from 
relocation in our great cities. Again, no definitive gloss is called for. 
Response is already in motion. It will be the definitive comment. Yet 
what is noteworthy at this point is that the anti-Agrarian critics of the 
1930s denied that any of these things could happen. Now, if they are 
not silent, the same (or related) voices can argue only that the 
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changes which could not come (but did) were indeed (once here) all 
for the best. In a set of conversations held at the University of Dallas 
in the spring of 1968, John Crowe Ransom, Andrew Lytle, Robert 
Penn Warren, and Allen Tate agreed in sober amusement that their 
foresight had been remarkable. Contrary to a widespread misrepre- 
sentation, they recanted in nothing of importance, either in positive 
commitment or analysis.!° They rejoiced that their work had received 
continuance. And they took comfort from the idea that the function of 
prophets is (as in scripture) usually to warn against a course of con- 
duct which those to whom.the prophecy is given will not recognize 
for what it is until the error warned against has borne its bitter fruit. 


What then is the visible inheritance of the Southern Agrarians? For 
one thing, it is the aforementioned body of students who have scat- 
tered all across the South and the country, carrying with them all or 
part of the vision of their masters. I know of above one hundred men 
and women who are part of the scholarly community in the South 
and who self-consciously represent the Agrarian position. Moreover, 
they are remarkably productive in print and pupils. An elite group, 
they appear in all disciplines and fields, and their effect has been in- 
calculable. Next is the fact of the Southern Literary Renaissance. 
Without the discursive and argumentative writings of the Agrarians, 
much of this achievement would be unintelligible. In our time it has 
been the American literature, and the marvel of the world. And the 
understanding of history and the human condition embodied in its 
unfolding has been, in great measure (and because they wrote much 
of it), the Agrarian one. In addition, there are others—clergymen, 
lawyers, journalists, and politicians who hear the same music. Some 
now occupy high office and many of them are friends with one 
another. 


Finally, there are more pedestrian, yet perhaps also more signifi- 
cant developments. It is true that we have, as a region or nation, 
found no way of securing Agrarian values without an agrarian econo- 
my; have found no model to replace their yeomen. Or rather, not yet. 
But it is also true that the Secretary of Agriculture travels about the 
country, holding meetings on how to preserve the family farm. Price 
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supports become less and less necessary. Population growth and in- 
ternational food needs indicate that we will soon return additional 
land to cultivation. Americans generally announce- their preference 
for rural life—that is, as soon as they can arrange for it. And South- 
erners, especially, whose culture still remains quite rural! Further- 
more, as both Dr. Gallup and The Wall Street Journal have recently in- 
formed us, the South persists as conservative as ever in the face of 
those simplistic predictions that official desegregation would change 
its total outlook.'© The city is in general disrepute. A move away from 
it is inevitable. And some states by law encourage the dispersal of 
industry into the countryside—a compromise the Agrarians foresaw 
and accepted. Soon enough, the impetus of the industrial age will 
expend itself, to be succeeded by something less mobile, probably 
electronic, and less ambitious in bulk. And, as we can now agree, this 
passing age came to us so late that our region has, fortunately, missed 
most of its vulgar phase and will, in its anticipated conclusion, escape 
its full brunt. Meanwhile, the South will continue with (to use the 
terms of the intellectual historian, Peter Gay) its “mythopeic” and 
“precritical” habit of mind, located in space and holding to the memo- 
ry and the hope of that “cultivated garden” which Leo Marx identifies 
as the American paradigm.!” Then, in ten or fifteen years, just as the 
ecologists have come to accept the Agrarian position on environment 
and Michigan their political perspective on social experimentation, 
many of those gathered here may expect to find themselves of their 
company in much else. If this seems doubtful, I must refer you (I 
admit, with conscious irony) to the inevitability of “ideas whose time 
has come” and add the poet’s insistence, that 
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Is good, but better is land, and best 
A land still fought-for, even in retreat: 
For how else can Aeneas find his rest 
And the child hearken and dream at his grandsire’s feet?!8 
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| begin this discussion of Federal 
support for the arts and humanities by acknowledging that I labor at a 
certain disadvantage in making even a restricted case for such expen- 
ditures. The argumentum ad hominem is against me—from the char- 
acter of the likely recipients of such largesse. I must concede that in 
general artists and humanists (that is, scholars who practice one of 
the humanistic disciplines) are difficult and in some ways unpleasant 
people. It is therefore not an easy task to persuade the ordinary cit- 
izen that his tax dollars should be spent in the forms of activity which, 
by reason of training or ability, painters, poets, sculptors, scholars, 
dancers, and musicians prefer. Those of us who have received sup- 
port too often take the entire process too lightly. The great debt goes 
on forever. Why should we not share in the dream of happiness for 
everyone at the expense of unborn generations? Since we are, to use 
Shelley’s phrase concerning the poets, the “unacknowledged legisla- 
tors of mankind” and our work is so important, when our friend the 
man of business grumbles about subsidizing studies in Faulkner’s 
short fiction (my own project in 1977), we respond with condescen- 
sion and reply that the aristoi of sensibility receive such benefactions 
by “natural nght.” 
As a group, professors are probably worse than the standard car- 
icature. We are indeed opinionated and argumentative. At the least 
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provocation we appear on platform or television, making sweeping 
statements on almost any subject, with a confidence proper only in 
the messengers of God, or a college freshman. On PBS we participate 
in “serious” discussions, occasionally puffing our pipes, telling those 
who listen and disagree how utterly foolish they are, and using our 
degrees to take the place of sound arguments as authority for our 
positions. 

Even in social occasions we expect people to take notice when we 
pronounce. Sometimes we interrupt those wiser souls who laugh and 
talk about the important things—love, children, friends, and occupa- 
tion—with a lecture on the early novels of Henry James or the Bal- 
kans during World War I. You can imagine the chaos that occurs at our 
own academic parties where everyone wants to talk endlessly of his 
or her own most recent hobbyhorse. A colleague has facetiously sug- 
gested that Hell must be like a protracted faculty meeting, with no 
hope of adjournment. Furthermore, as a group, professors are often 
eccentrically dressed and drive old, disreputable automobiles—some 
even worse than my 1967 Chrysler Newport. A friend of mine, a fuil 
professor at a university in Georgia, was once asked by his dean to 
park his car around back so that it would not be seen by members of 
the community driving by. The same dean apologized to one of the 
governing board of the university for the number of books my friend 
had in his office. “He’s a bibliophile,” he told the trustee, implying 
the presence of an even more serious vice. All of you can add to this 
bill of particulars. 

And if professors threaten the settled order of things, even worse 
can be said of the artists, who by their own tradition are set free to 
offend in the name of their own alienation against all that many of us 
cherish. The poéte maudit has in our time evolved into the poet as 
barbarian, not only vulgar, but tendentious and confessional. Modern 
music is a cacophony turned in on itself in the excesses of its own 
theoretical apology. Modern painting and sculpture can at least be 
collected with an eye to profit, but are rarely enjoyed. All of this I 
readily concede. But it is beside the point in asking what should be 
the Federal role in promoting the arts and humanities. For we should 
be concerned not with those who produce our cultural artifacts and 
the scholarly comment devoted to them, nor with the audience which 
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they might serve, but rather with culture itself and what government 
owes to its support in redressing the imbalance fostered by that gov- 
ernment in its passion for utilitarian training and science. 

It is, of course, true that we can make from a strict construction of 
the Federal model no argument from definition for the National En- 
dowments for the Arts and Humanities. The same thing can be said 
of Federal support for education, Federal research in botany and ich- 
thyology, the Library of Congress, and the National Parks. But there 
is a greater difficulty connected with Federal support of studies in the 
humanities, with programs designed to make available to the general 
public segments of American history or literature, or with perfor- 
mances in the arts, than there is with the collection of books or the 
crossbreeding of fish. For the humanities deal in questions of value 
and taste and not with those of quantity. How we are to interpret the 
American Revolution, the War Between the States, Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, and the fiction of Nathaniel Hawthorne is a matter of some 
delicacy, given our common commitment to pluralism. In our system, 
debate over the proper end of man, the felos, is conducted within 
society and is not decided by a plebiscite or court. As a people, Amer- 
icans are politically united in a set of procedures, laws, and customs. 
And, like the Romans, by a common history—a collective memory 
which deters any would-be “second founders” from imposing upon 
us, from the top, a set of values organized into a doctrine or ideology. 

The fear that the National Endowments might become an Or- 
wellian Ministry of Culture authorized by Federal fiat to impose some 
kind of democratic “Midcult” on our citizenry—a civil religion—has 
exercised Michael Mooney in his recent book on the subject, The Min- 
istry of Culture: Connections Among Art, Money and Politics (New York: 
Wyndham Books, 1980). Though he overstates the danger posed by 
the Endowments in the present political atmosphere, his basic point 
concerning secular humanism is well-taken, most especially when we 
consider the use made during the tenure of Joseph D. Duffey at NEH, 
of the talk of “human values” and “deep needs” as a cover for a pro- 
gram of cultural populism generally conceived as a right to cultural 
citizenship qua advice from the Endowment on the political issues of 
the day. One thinks here of grants given to the labor unions so that 
they might study their debt to the Democratic Party; to the Foreign 
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Policy Association, so that it might promote SALT II; and to the 
United States Conference of Mayors, so that it might recommend Mr. 
Carter’s energy policy to the favor of a recalcitrant electorate. Ob- 
viously, if they are to justify themselves, the National Endowments 
must eschew such programmatic topicality and show a greater re- 
spect for the given character of the regime which they serve. 

The closest approximation to a Constitutional justification for the 
National Endowments exists with reference to the necessity for en- 
couraging piety toward the “American things” acknowledged by the 
Fathers of the Republic from its beginning in their writings, in their 
sponsorship of certain publications, in the building of public monu- 
ments, and in a few provisions of the fundamental law—such as the 
protection for copyright. Though they would not let James Madison 
have his National University, even with George Washington's support 
for the plan, none of the Framers objected when Madison wrote in 
Federalist 49 of “the veneration which time bestows on everything and 
without which the wisest and freest governments would not possess 
the requisite stability.” Philosophical arguments concerning the “best 
possible city,” he continued, could not take the place of common 
memory in giving a government the legitimate authority that reason 
alone never bestows. Examples, both “ancient and numerous,” are a 
necessary sanction for the policies of a government in a Republic so 
“large and various.” 

A 1987 dramatic presentation of the Great Convention in Phila- 
delphia on PBS, sponsored by both of the National Endowments, 
could be supported by a powerful argument from circumstance as a 
legitimate Federal function. It would strengthen the public virtue and 
could be reshown at regular intervals as a correction upon the follies 
of the Federal judiciary and the legislative presumptions against the 
national identity for which the other two branches of the general gov- 
ernment are frequently responsible in this age of democratic dogma. 
The more remote in its: connection to the ancestral pieties any pro- 
posed activity of one of the National Endowments happens to be, the 
weaker the case that we can make for it with reference to the Federal 
model. However, there are arguments which draw from the full 
course of our national history and from the present situation of artis- 
tic performance and humane learning in American civilization that 
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amount to at least a plausible brief in behalf of certain types of Federal 
funding. 

The next most forceful pleading in behalf of the Endowments is the 
one to which [ have already alluded, the need to correct the imbalance 
created by great sums spent on the sciences in the name of military 
necessity, medical advantage, progress, and pragmatism. In the intel- 
lectual context of 1965 when the Endowments came into being, some 
symbolic gesture was needed to specify that not all learning is quan- 
tification nor all art talking robots. Furthermore, changes in the 
United States tax code had made it unlikely that private philanthropy 
would ever again create the equivalent of the Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, a Huntington Library, a Newberry Library, or a Mellon Mu- 
seum. Recent suggestions by the Presidential Task Force on the Arts 
and Humanities that the tax laws be revised once again to foster pri- 
vate support for arts and letters is a step toward restoring the historic 
relationship between these interests and the private sector. But the 
inducement of a nucleus of Federal seed money to draw foundation 
grants and private gifts into a combined support of worthy projects 
will be essential during the foreseeable future. 

The last of my rationales for Federal support for the arts and hu- 
manities is the most difficult to explain to the culturally uninitiated. 
Even so, Americans of all backgrounds and levels of education know 
that something is wrong if we neglect in the cultural fields our role as 
leaders and preservers of Western civilization: wrong if we fail to pre- 
serve and promote the finest products of the human reason and imag- 
ination and the best discussion of these books and artifacts. As Rus- 
sell Kirk has argued persuasively in his The Roots of American Order, it 
is impossible to understand or appreciate the evidences of American 
civilization apart from the longer stream of human experience of 
which it is a component. What I am talking about in this instance 
sounds a bit like the questionable logic of the ancient Jews in their 
prayer for a king: because other nations cherish these good things and 
prosper as a result of them, why should we be so backward and there- 
fore deprived of the benefits which their presence might bring? 

Though the appeal to cultural nationalism has always made its con- 
tribution to the apology for arts and letters within the Republic, it is 
not to my present point. Art and learning are never simply national 
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phenomena. They are always part of a continuum with an ancestry 
that is antecedent to a particular regime anda posterity that may out- 
live it regardless of its origins in a particular place and time. As Pro- 
fessor Ronald Berman has argued recently in Annals of Scholarship, 
they are “self-justifying” and part of what we mean by “civilized” ina 
way that technology can never be. They foster intelligence and a 
sense of the forms which mirror to us the hidden structure of the 
human condition but are not directly instrumental or therapeutic. The 
National Endowments should therefore serve the arts and humanities, 
not their audience or their custodians. They must look backward in 
order to look forward if they are to see to it that the universe of dis- 
course inhabited by our national leadership, within which our na- 
tional decisions are made, is not so dominated by what Matthew Ar- 
nold called the “Barbarians” (the men of power) or the “Philistines” 
(the men of business) that the funded wisdom of the race is ignored in 
either our public or private lives. This performance of their traditional 
roles is possible if the Endowments are careful about their mandate, if 
they avoid preachment and politicization. 

What I have to say next has more to do with the NEH than with its 
sister organization devoted to the arts, though it has obvious applica- 
tions there which I do not have scope to pursue. Humane learning, as 
defined in the work to which I allude in my title (Arnold’s 1869 man- 
ifesto, Culture and Anarchy), has always been particularly important in 
Western civilization to the political life of free societies. From the be- 
ginning, the humanist has emphasized the impact of free choice on 
man’s life—choice made either out of habit or in folly or after due 
deliberation—and has pointed out also the consequences of such 
choice. At its best, humane letters have been respectful of ontological 
and historical limitation, boundaries, and have been immune to the 
related simplifications of cosmic fatalism and behavioral reduc- 
tionism—attitudes which have no place in the humanities per se. 
Therefore, in a Republic where citizens must decide and leaders ex- 
plain, the central core of humanistic studies is the grammar of the 
scholar in languages, the chronicle and biography of the historian, 
and the persuasive arts of the rhetor. These, rather than the defini- 
tions of the philosopher, the visions of the poet, or the shalt-nots of 
the prophet, have been the foundations of liberal learning in all high- 
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er civilizations, a sheet anchor that holds steady against the 
“Benthamites” and the “Jacobins’”—Arnold’s enemies of culture and 
the harbingers of anarchy in his time. Following the passage of the 
Reform Bill in 1867, his argument was really culture or anarchy—a 
choice—since he could see no other alternatives for England’s lead- 
ership. No one knew better than he that the humanities are in one 
sense aristocratic. No one in his generation understood more clearly 
that their influence must be widely distributed if the bonds of a civil 
society are to hold under the pressures of democracy. No one con- 
tended with greater force that, though culture can liberate, its basic 
character is to preserve, build upon, and spread: is, in brief, both 
accumulative and conservative. We would do well to heed his admo- 
nition in considering the future role of our National Endowments. 
That is, if we do not wish to be impaled on the horns of his dilemma 
and forever deprived of “sweetness and light.” 

From the foregoing theoretical statement concerning the National 
Endowments and the justifications for their existence, I derive a few 
concluding and positive suggestions for their future administration. 
First of all, we must cease to define the arts and humanities by our 
hope of what they may become or by our expectation of their whole- 
some influence for democracy; and, after recovering some faith in our 
roles as artists and humanists, return to tradition by defining them as 
what they are. This shift means, of course, a deemphasis on “consti- 
tuency” theory and a reestablishment of evaluative procedures which 
depend for their authority on the competence and judgment of the 
finest artists and humanists. The idea of popular “spectacles” in the 
arts and of “planning” grants in the humanities should be examined 
with a cold eye. There is a good case to be made for encouragement of 
promising youthful artists and humanists. However, all programs 
such as the “Fellowships for College Teachers” (a misleading term, 
and sometimes referred to as “grants for second-rate scholars”) 
should be eliminated entirely in that they amount to a hidden quota 
system for minorities of various categories who have shown no aca- 
demic promise but who have the right politics. All special programs 
and development grants which reflect “pop” sociology, social-scien- 
tific approaches to problem solving, and literary or historical themes 
which suggest a position on questions of public policy should be 
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avoided with all possible rigor. Also programs that attempt to imitate 
the sciences or to merge with them. In general, emphasis on new and 
experimental approaches to teaching or perforiarice in the human- 
ities and the arts should be reduced. Strict supervision should be ex- 
ercised over state programs; and Chairman’s Grants should be justi- 
fied to the respective Councils. 

Fellowships for promising humanists, artists, sculptors, novelists, 
poets, dancers, or musicians may be the money that is best spent by 
the Endowments. I suggest a major emphasis be placed on such old- 
fashioned activities, and on the publication of works of learning too 
expensive and specialized in nature to find favor with the university 
presses without an attached subvention. In sum, all efforts to glam- 
orize what is not glamorous, but only difficult, should be avoided. 
And the word should be sent forth by those responsible for the lead- 
ership and administration of the Endowments that there are limita- 
tions on what they can attempt; and that therefore only the finest 
proposals, the best art, and the most distinguished scholarship as 
identified by the known standards and accumulated wisdom of the 
traditions which define such activities can expect support. There will 
not be more and more Federal money for the National Endowments. 
Therefore, the critical spirit must be set to work in singling out only 
the best of efforts for encouragement. 


During most of his adult life, Matthew Arnold was an inspector of 
schools, of the largely private institutions which the English call 
“public” and which until recently were expected to educate England’s 
brightest young men in the liberal learning which prepared them to 
hold positions of responsibility in the administration of an empire. 
These were presided over by men like Thomas Arnold, Matthew Ar- 
nold’s father, who was the headmaster of Rugby. Of such men, the 
Victorian critic and poet wrote, “The great men of culture are those 
who have had a passion for diffusing, for making prevail, for carrying 
from one end of society to the other, the best knowledge, the best 
ideas of their time.” With a sense of history and a freedom from 
nostrums, their students might hope to recognize the complexity of 
particular issues and questions and forestall the march of ideology in 
England’s green and pleasant land. Arnold worked for the British 
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government in holding up a norm of excellence to the English schools 
and colleges; but neither he nor his father ever imagined that the 
status of English culture would be finally determined by acts of the 
state. He wrote to inspire private men to do their part in a public 
cause. In this also, as inthe drawing of certain necessary distinc- 
tions, the leadership of the National Endowments should follow his 
example. 
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L.. most of the political institu- 


tions developed by and within the framework of the United States, 
the National Endowment for the Humanities and the National En- 
dowment for the Arts did not come into being as a consequence of 
unequivocal corporate commitment to large-sounding, abstract prop- 
ositions (Truth, Justice, Equality, Beauty, Peace, Love—you know the 
list), but issued rather from a fortuitous conjunction of history and 
rhetorical circumstances. 

From the earliest days of the Republic there had been, of course, a 
school of thought represented by important Americans who, from 
time to time, called for the sponsorship of art or scholarship by the 
general government. Ona few occasions where the specific objective 
of the funding proposed was to encourage respect for our national 
origins (the kind of “veneration” which Madison defines in Federalist 
49), Congress has voted money for murals, paintings, monuments, 
buildings, monographs, and editions of significant papers. But until 
1965 and the establishment by law (20 U.S.C. sections 951 and follow- 
ing) of the National Endowments (within a National Foundation for 
the Arts and Humanities), the official attitude of the American gov- 
ernment toward humane letters and artistic creation had been one of 
distant respect. 

The pattern was established at the very beginning of our national 
experience, in the Great Convention of 1787, when his fellow Framers 
would not allow the enlightened James Madison to provide for a Na- 
tional University in the text of our Constitution—refused him even 
though George Washington, Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, and 
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Thomas Jefferson supported the same idea. For, as most of the Fram- 
ers recognized, the arts and humanistic disciplines raise questions of 
value and taste. They create a context for evaluation and choice. And 
for a polity so internally various, defined by agreement on pro- 
cedures, not purposes, a Federal system which leaves to society in its 
component parts the task of defining the proper ends of man and of 
his life in this world, a scheme for “pouring” a cultural mandate “in 
from the top” was almost as explosive as a plan for imposing upon 
our recalcitrant multiplicity a national, “established” church. Hence, 
the difficulty of creating American equivalents for the British Acade- 
my or Arts Council or the French Ministry of Culture and Commu- 
nication (or the Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scientifique). 

As private persons we have always agreed with James Madison that 
“learned institutions ought to be the favored objects of every free peo- 
ple.” But until the United States had left behind its origins in hostility 
to remote and arbitrary power (the primary prescription of our Revo- 
lution), that agreement could not be translated into a Federal policy 
for educational or cultural largesse. The Fathers had been suspicious 
of every kind of consolidation—including the aesthetic variety. In the 
politics of culture, we have, therefore, more resembled West Ger- 
many (or even the Austrian Empire) than the ancient and relatively 
homogenous societies of Great Britain and France. 

For 180 years of our national existence, questions concerning high 
culture had been the exclusive province of society—but not the 
state—of what we now call (in language that | find ominous) “the 
private sector.” It is, of course, true that from 1932 onward some ten- 
tative steps toward government intervention in behalf of art and 
scholarship, literature, and performance were taken by the New Deal. 
But the rationale for these initiatives was never normative, as support 
for art or learning, but rather circumstantial, as employment for the 
under-utilized talents of writers, painters, and musicians. Moreover, 
the WPA programs were often politicized, and argued in the minds of 
many against, not for, further Federal adventures in the sponsorship 
of culture. Observing the rigors of Socialist Realism as imposed on 
Russian writers, wherein Robert Frost’s phrase, sponsorship by the 
state meant for the artist a choice of “death or Pollyanna”; and re- 
membering that from the time of Maecenas, or le roi de soleil, ministers 
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of culture cum propaganda have almost always set a price on their 
favors, many American poets and scholars in the late 1930s wondered 
what the modern equivalent of the:“Sabine Farm” might cost them in 
the way of intellectual integrity. 

Then came World War II and a pause in the exertions of the Ameri- 
can government in behalf of culture. But with the high tide in expan- 
sion of Federal power under the Great Society, with the onset of a 
massive Federal program in science and technology under the aus- 
pices of the National Science Foundation (founded 1950) and other 
agencies, with the impact of the 1958 National Defense Education Act 
and an organized campaign on the part of powerful learned societies, 
and, finally, with a growing fear among educated Americans that, in 
the wake of Sputnik, tax money was being applied so as to create an 
imbalance in the intellectual life of the nation, the rhetorical situation 
of the advocates of an American ministry of culture had turned 
around. The occasion for lobbying the White House and the Congress 
was at last propitious. But, for many American, historic and circum- 
stantial reasons, a ministry of culture is not what Congress autho- 
rized—or has since—or should. 

The story of how the cultural Endowments evolved from the pro- 
posal stage into legal entities deserves an expansion in detail. For it 
renders unmistakably how far from what Professor Michael 
Oakeshott calls “teleological politics’—the kind we connect with a 
priori designs for the transformation of civilized life—were the begin- 
nings of these curious creations. A forthcoming book by Stephen Mil- 
ler (Excellence and Equity: The National Endowment for the Humanities 
[Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1984]) on the NEH which I 
have been reading in manuscript contains a useful and judicious ac- 
count of these events. 

Miller argues properly that the fons et origo for both the NEH and 
NEA are to be found in the angry reaction to C. P. Snow’s 1959 essay 
Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, and to the related 1964 Report 
of the Commission on the Humanities. This commission had been 
formed in 1963 under the auspices of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
Kappa, the Council of Graduate Schools in the United States, and the 
American Council of Learned Societies—an umbrella for twenty-four 
separate professional organizations representing the disciplines or 
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concerns within the humanities. It produced the text for the cam- 
paign which produced the Endowments—both of them. 

Snow’s essay provoked all of this activity; it forced humanists to 
draw lines, to defend themselves, and to organize politically, which 
led finally to counterattack. For the humanists opened the discussion 
with observations on the baneful influence of overemphasis on sci- 
ence, and the arts were enlisted as interested parties who had a relat- 
ed claim for redress of grievances. Speaking for them was the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts, established within the Executive Office of 
the President, authorized in 1964 after John Kennedy’s 1963 proposal 
for a National Arts Foundation was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As it turned out, the arts and humanities needed to coop- 
erate with each other if they were to receive Federal support. The 
humanists had the persuaders, and a momentum which derived from 
the 1964 Keport. 

But even though the humanists had the rhetoricians, the best lobby 
to argue for their needs, then as now, it was the arts who had the 
huge constituency and the glamor. In the end it was the latter interest 
which carried the day in a sharply divided House of Representatives. 
For, as the argument ran, only philistines could begrudge the arts a 
mere $5 million for three years. When Lyndon Johnson, in his January 
5, 1965, State of the Union address, called for a National Foundation 
for the Arts, and his spokesmen (Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island in the 
Senate, Frank Thompson of New Jersey in the House), that following 
March 11, introduced a bill to create a National Foundation for the 
Arts and Humanities, few admitted philistines could be found. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s language, that it was “essential that the arts grow and 
flourish” if the Great Society was to be created, was echoed on all 
sides. 

A Democratic Senator from Texas, Ralph Yarborough, spoke of an 
“American culture pressing forward toward her appointed ren- 
dezvous with a golden age.” And the irrepressible Claude Pepper of 
Florida envisaged a future in which support for culture would “pu- 
rify, beautify and . . . strengthen the soul of America.” But the most 
revealing language connected with this legislation as it appeared on 
final passage and signing into law (September 29, 1965) is the “Decla- 
ration of Purpose” which serves as its prologue and apology. From 
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the perspective of the rhetorician, it.is a summary of all that had 
transpired in effecting the enactment of the bill. I will illustrate in 
brief. : ye 

The “Declaration” begins by positing the importance of high 
culture, of art and humane learning. But first it defines these concerns 
as “primarily a matter of private and local initiative.” Progress “in 
scholarship in the humanities and the arts” should engage the in- 
terest of the United States because it is necessary “to make men mas- 
ters of their technology, and not its unthinking servant.” That it is 
possible for Americans to neglect “wisdom and vision” or “the realm 
of ideas and of spirit’ —to fail in their “understanding of the past,” in 
their “analysis of the present,” and foresight into the future—is as- 
sumed; as is the danger of a “limiting preoccupation with science.” 
All of this qualification implies the argument from circumstance that, 
as the government has created an imbalance, participated in a mis- 
taken emphasis on the quantitative, so it must now act in behalf of the 
arts and humanities in order to restore the normal, balanced relation 
of the components of the nation’s intellectual life. 

And the inference follows that, since the Federal power, because of 
our international responsibilities, is going to continue to lavish money 
in encouraging science, the necessity for corrective spending in the 
humanities and arts will also continue, but not so far as to offend 
against the primary responsibility of state, local and private institu- 
tions for the well-being of our cultural life. 

Finally, the obligations of the United States in leading the Free 
World—obligations which ofttimes preoccupy us with science and 
technology—are themselves restraints upon that preoccupation in 
that we cannot hope to exercise “world leadership” on the basis of 
nothing more than “superior power, wealth, and technology.” If we 
are to keep the respect of our allies among the civilized nations, we 
must keep our intellectual house (and our priorities) in order—an- 
other circumstantial argument for the National Endowments. 

NEH and NEA grew rapidly after they opened their doors in 1966. 
The former spent $11 million in 1970-71 and had a budget of $72 
million (plus $7.5 million matching funds) for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1976. NEA expanded at about the same rate. After some 
fluctuation, the Endowments now receive over $130 million each— 
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though the increases in their levels of support seem to have levelled 
off. In these 19 years the political problems for NEH and NEA have 
been built into their creation, in the idiom which persuaded the ner- 
vous Congress to say yes to such a fateful innovation. The rhetoric of 
“consciousness-raising” in the 1964 Report, the promise of reaching 
the general public with music and drama and ideas, conflicted di- 
rectly, and from the first, with a desire to emphasize excellence and to 
allow artists and humanists to define what that excellence might be. 

Particularly with the humanities did the rhetoric of the “quality of 
life” and “enduring values” play into the well-meaning but mis- 
guided hands of Senator Pell, Congressman Yates, Mrs. Joan Mon- 
dale, and other cultural populists. Only by gestures, such as its recent 
emphasis on teaching in the humanities, and through a careful ex- 
position of the link between informed choice and liberal arts training, 
may NEH accommodate the populists and still preserve its integrity. 
Dr. William Bennett’s recent combination of the Public Programs and 
Special Programs divisions of NEH into a new office of General Pro- 
grams is a step in the right direction—as has been his allocation of 
resources away from the tendentious, the time-serving, and the top- 
ical, which had come to spend almost 50 percent of the NEH budget. 

For an overemphasis on contemporary problems without a long 
view of history and a sense of limits will, in an American institution, 
invariably descend into partisan politics. And a majority of American 
people are unwilling to sponsor with public funds partisan activities 
only barely disguised as creativity and scholarship, whatever their 
political flavor. 

Moreover, for three hundred years, most humanists have been sa- 
vants—Spengler’s “Faustians” and Swift's “projectors”’—contemptu- 
ous of any version of the general will except the one which they alone 
understand. Therefore, they are citizens of the Republic of Letters, 
and not of particular commonwealths: thus deracinated when they 
prescribe for the present or speculate on the future. As a counter- 
culture, they will attract only hostile attention. If NEH were allowed 
_ by its friends in Congress to be primarily academic, if it were seen in 
analogy to NSF and not in comparison with NEA, perhaps some of 
this confusion of roles might be avoided. 

The National Endowment for the Arts has a major problem which 
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connects with its principal strength. It has almost become a slave of its 
constituencies, and of the insistence of the Congress that it define the 
arts so broadly that the number of.these constituencies has multiplied 
more rapidly than its resources. Artists—all varieties of artists—are 
an aristoi of sensibility as well as of craft. Since the beginnings of 
modernity, they have enjoyed a sense of superiority that is a reflex of 
their alienation, their desire to transcend the mundane world through 
the experience of beauty. 

I connect their characteristic behavior, their practice vis-a-vis the rest 
of their community, with the hero of James Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist as 
a Young Man, Stephen Dedalus. Congress and the White House listen 
annually to orchestrated versions of Stephen’s sacrilegious prayer to 
the Daedalus of myth, “Old father, old artificer, stand me now and 
ever in good stead”—and then pile on top of their response to such 
impiety irrelevant outbursts of egalitarian social theory: for percent- 
ages of various minorities, of women, of regions, districts, and states. 
Intellectual confusion as to the nature of art, as performed or created, 
is implicit in their extraneous concerns, and must be handled with tact. 
For a change in the “Statement of Purposes” is unlikely, and the effort 
to produce such a change would be precarious, for both Congress and 
the Endowments. 

Indeed, given the history I have just summarized, and some stud- 
ied reflection upon it, | would recommend very few changes in the 
authorizing legislation for either of the National Endowments. I am 
uncomfortable with the evidence of bias that continues to come out of 
the various evaluating panels. Many of them reflect a point of view 
within a discipline that is too narrow to be indulged. 

Furthermore, I have my personal doubts about the value of the vari- 
ous state programs. Their independence and consequent triviality are 
sometimes a cause for concern, but they are a reflection of the federal- 
ism which prevents government cultural activities from expanding 
into the kind of Orwellian monster envisioned by Michael Mooney in 
his recent philippic, The Ministry of Culture: Connections Among Art, 
Money and Politics (New York: Wyndham Books, 1980). 

For reasons of prudence which derive from the special qualities of 
artists and humanists as citizens, it 1s important that we not have an 
American ministry of culture; that we recognize Henry VII's hiring of 
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Polydore Vergil to “invent” a Tudor history is more likely as a model 
of state patronage than Alfred the Great; and Jack Lang or Melina 
Mercouri more representative as ministers of culture than Andre Mal- 
raux; and therefore better than 90 percent of the funding for artists 
and humanists continues to come from private sources and from state 
and local governments. 

For this awareness and this practice are a protection against the 
future heating of the fires of ideology under the aegis of art or the 
mantle of learning—from an American version of President Mitter- 
rand’s recent conference in Paris which he expected “to prepare for 
the moral rejuvenation of the world.” Combined and enlarged and 
released to indulge their neophilia, the champions of such a cabinet 
level post might well get power over it and draw up a “great plan” for 
progess in the arts and humanities, put away the circumstantial rhet- 
oric of the present and do mischief on a mighty scale. 

Artists and humanists must not be allowed to have all of the influ- 
ence over the national consensus on the role which they should play 
in society. Private persons who have some notion of the arts and the 
humanities, of the role of the Endowments and the history of honor- 
able patronage are, in their informed support of culture, a check upon 
such a possibility, and a guarantee that the historian or poet who is 
neither alienated nor radical nor a part of one of the established net- 
works may, despite the condescension of his politicized peers, have a 
chance to develop his skills. That is, if such contributors at the same 
time acknowledge that even the art and learning which may make 
them uneasy are a needed criticism of life in our time—a token of 
genius or beauty which at the same time lifts the heart. 

Such thoughtful patrons are, for a free society, always in short sup- 
ply. The National Endowments are a symbol of the importance at- 
tached to the products of imagination and reflection in the United 
States—and a token of the government’s sense of responsibility in 
correcting cultural problems which it helped to create. But they are, 
together, a symbol which leaves the primary responsibility outside of 
their sphere, with a temperate and generous people who will decide 
on questions of value for themselves. 
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The Case Against Amnesty 
ae 


A. the Congress lumbers with 


all the hesitancy of an elephant surrounded by mice toward final con- 
sideration of Senate bill 529 and House of Representatives bill 1510— 
two versions of the Simpson-Mazzoli bill—we come closer and closer 
to a drastic redefinition of the immigration policy of the United States. 
Those who understand what is at stake in these proposals would be 
amused by the spectacle were the matter of it less serious. And partic- 
ularly Americans who, like the writer, reside in one of the states along 
the southern border of their country. But I rather think that our sensa- 
tions in contemplating prospects to come are more complex and can 
be better compared to those engendered by some of the worst plays 
of the last three hundred years. I am thinking in particular of the 
English “heroic drama” of the seventeenth century, of eighteenth- 
century “weeping comedy,” and of nineteenth-century American 
melodrama, the standard fare of showboat entertainment more re- 
cently revived and made familiar to us in television documentaries 
and “biographies” of the heroes of the Left. The common denomina- 
tors in all of this theatrical history are unearned moralistic posturing, 
wooden plotting, pompous set speeches, and a failure to render as 
action issues potentially at stake in a particular combination of charac- 
ters, setting, and circumstance. Add to these ingredients a little weep- 
ing on cue when unlikely conversions occur or problems resolve as 
pundits require and you have a composite analogy to the sober pro- 
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ceedings of the world’s greatest legislature on the subject of the rights 
of citizenship and the integrity of our national borders. 

Only fanatics, poseurs, and Puritans ever really liked these plays— 
such as confuse the aesthetic satisfactions of verisimilitude with the 
confirmation of prejudice, which comes of reducing all human history 
to a Manichean struggle between a special definition of the darkness 
and the light. Yet they held the stage—and, in their modern versions, 
continue to find an audience wherever propaganda stands in the 
place of art. Of course, as the forthcoming debate of the Congress 
predictably degenerates into lofty generalizations concerning the 
“rights of man” or the narrowness of nationalism and the familiar 
allegorical conflict between the wicked “haves” and certain rhetorical- 
ly selected and well-scrubbed representatives of that intrinsically “no- 
ble” multitude who have not, the deepest interests of the Republic 
will be neglected and, to its very grave peril, set aside for the sake of 
an opportunity of moralistic (that is, self-righteous) self-congrat- 
ulation. 

The great problem with the people both inside and outside of gov- 
ernment whose efforts make fair to ruin the proposed immigration 
law revisions is that they deny the validity of distinctions separating 
as categories guest, citizen, and interloper. Any principle that might 
result in the exclusion or expulsion of any persons not citizens who 
desire to reside in our midst they find repugnant. If not quite insisting 
that the “golden doors” be opened to all comers, they nonetheless 
invoke the doctrine of universal “human rights” as an authority 
which, in given instances of distress, supersedes all naturalization 
laws—especially those of prosperous countries where a majority of 
the population is white—and thus demand a more and more in- 
clusive “amnesty” provision as a part of Simpson-Mazzoli, a conver- 
sion of seven or eight million illegal inhabitants of the United States 
into a special class: criminals rewarded for having committed a crime 
in violation of our integrity as a sovereign political entity. And the 
prospect is that this amnesty, covering covert and unauthorized im- 
migrants arriving in this country before January 31, 1982, will be only 
the first in a series of similar acts, each legitimizing the status as legal 
permanent or legal temporary residents of the United States of an- 
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other group of illegal aliens, making them candidates for membership 
in our body politic, and thus defrauding those who seek to become 
fellow citizens among us according to our laws: ™ 


The amnesty provision is of course the worst feature of Simpson- 
Mazzoli, and was included there in part to attract the supporting 
votes of legislators who can imagine importing a docile majority to 
foster their ambitions, presently frustrated by the good sense of the 
American people. As to the character and judgment of politicians 
who would create a proletariat where at present not much of one 
exists I can add little to the verdict of history upon all their kind. 
Eventually they are all devoured by monsters they have made. And 
deserve their fate. For where there is no connection but in appetite 
there can be no limit upon it. But much of the lobbying and contem- 
porary emotion in favor of this amnesty has its source in something 
more worthy than a plan to assemble and then vote a class of per- 
petual dependents. I speak now of our honorable disposition to be a 
hospitable people, ready to receive guests and to give shelter to those 
who endure exile from their patria for the sake of principle. 

Even in the most ancient literature of the West, hospitality to trav- 
elers and visitors is recognized as the virtue which distinguishes civi- 
lized men, those who fear the gods and keep their laws. For the 
stranger might always be something more than he appeared to be— 
like Mentor in Homer's Odyssey or the angels in Genesis 18 who an- 
nounce to Abraham and Sarah that they will have a son. Peleus had 
given shelter to Phoenix, who became the tutor of his son Achilles in 
the Iliad. Ecgtheow, father of Beowulf, had been protected by Hroth- 
gar, the Danish king later assisted by his son. And Virgil’s Dido wel- 
comed Aeneas when the storm drove him to Carthage. According to 
the teaching, to offer the wanderer safe harbor is to deserve the same, 
should exile ever be our misfortune. But the old writings also tell us 
that the law of hospitality is a coin with two faces. The visitors in the 
Odyssey have abused the house of Odysseus. They have insulted his 
family, attempted to kill his son, corrupted his servants, and con- 
sumed his substance. His old father, Laertes, has been driven into the 
fields. The Greek gods put a special curse on such violations of priv- 
ilege. The offenders must die, if respect for the comity of men and 
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nations is to survive. Even as all of Troy must be destroyed because of 
its after-the-fact complicity in the crime of Paris, a prince of that great 
city and its representative, against his Spartan host, King Menelaus. 
Hospitality is an expression of the self-esteem, the spirit of noblesse 
oblige, to be found among_a proud people. It is not a measure of self- 
interest but of sentiment—reflecting a powerful sense of security and 
grace. 

But self-respect has nothing to do with a suicidal passion to “open 
the gates and let them all come in.” For the first law of every society, 
even the condition of its gestures of generosity, is that it put the needs 
of its own members ahead of the needs of outsiders. Such an order of 
priorities is part of what we mean by the “social contract”: the com- 
mitment to certain persons by the terms of which we are precluded 
from establishing an equivalent bond with others. Said another way, 
any act of choosing is an act of exclusion as well as of inclusion. We 
have no social connection with any man if we have the same obliga- 
tions to all. Any goal contrary to the common good of the corporate 
“we” which endangers the future of the whole, and sets one of its 
components or part of its value system so far ahead of the rest as to 
threaten all, is, in essence, sentimental: indicative of an emotion out 
of proportion to the context in which it appears. Or worse than senti- 
mental, following from that error which the ancient theologians 
called cupidity: putting a greater ahead of a lesser good, with all done 
in the name of love. 

Any society that, out of a gratuitous benevolence, destroys its own 
capacity to protect its members or to assist legitimate friends outside 
the compact which defines its limits is, in a collective sense, guilty of 
cupidity. Like Milton’s Adam in preferring Eve to the will of God. For 
by practicing such love for mankind in the abstract, as represented 
by those ostensibly distressed in their place of residence, it violates 
Burke’s maxim that “to be attached to the subdivision, to love the 
little platoon we belong to in society, is the first principle (the germ as 
it were) of public affections.” This much he can assert in the name of 
civilization because, as he adds elsewhere, “we begin our public affec- 
tions in our families. No cold relation is a zealous citizen.” And if 
“physical relations . . . are the elements of the commonwealth,” no 
man who neglects hearth and rooftree will ever rise to “higher and 
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more large regards,” to a proper version of “love to our country, and 
to mankind.” 

Thus when our most refined moralists insist that, in questions in- 
volving immigration, borders be ignored and distinctions of cit- 
izenship set aside, they are repeating the old error of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau: assuming the superiority of a uniform, dead-level “state of 
nature” to civil communities which maintain their own institutions 
and identities, generated by their own respective histories. The phi- 
losophers of natural rights prefer to conceive of a polity defined by 
commitment to propositional statements concerning humanus genum, 
the species at large—ignoring the evidence that most high civiliza- 
tions have emerged out of a combination of the ties of blood and 
friendship, of common religious faith and cooperation in business, 
politics, war, and art, not from generalizations that discourage such 
cohesion. That the greater human family can be thought of as fulfill- 
ing its composite nature only as it subdivides into “little platoons” 
and tribes and nations—in its repudiation of the presocial isolation of 
individuals who are “citizens of the world”—the Fathers of the Re- 
public understood clearly, as may be easily determined from an exam- 
ination of their approach to questions of admission and naturalization 
of such aliens as desired to settle among them. 


In the Great Convention of 1787 the Framers of the United States 
Constitution had a good bit to say on the subject of immigration. 
Some spoke of what immigrants had done for the country during the 
Revolution. Others warned about extending political “privileges” to 
those who had not yet formed “attachments” here—foreigners resi- 
dent in the United States, deserving our citizenship but not yet one 
with us in spirit. Governor Edmund Randolph of Virginia went fur- 
ther, wondering whether immigration to this country had more than 
a “problematical” value for its development. But no one denied that 
immigrants would have-to be naturalized, that their admission should 
be dependent upon the best interests of this country, or that some 
should be excluded, if they posed a threat to the commonweal. No 
one confused citizen and guest or countryman and interloper, and all 
agreed with Gouverneur Morris of (at that time) Pennsylvania when 
he observed on August 9, 1787, that “every society from a great na- 
tion down to a club had the right of declaring the condition on which 
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new members should be admitted.” While reserving authority over 
the legal process of naturalization to the Congress, all of the Framers 
clearly expected that it would be Europeans who were presenting 
themselves for “membership” here. Therefore the original March 26, 
1790, “Act to Establish an Uniform Rule of Naturalization” provided 
only for absorption of “any alien, being a free white person, who shall 
have resided within the limits and under the jurisdiction of the 
United States for the term of two years,” on condition of his applica- 
tion to a common law court in a state where he has resided for at least 
one year—if he can give proof of good character, and if he has af- 
firmed by oath his loyalty to our Constitution. A January 29, 1795, 
revision of that original law required five years of residence in the 
United States, two in the place or region of application, and also in- 
sisted that the prospective citizen renounce allegiance to all other 
powers at least three years before presenting himself for citizenship 
here. 

Immigration legislation continued in this pattern throughout most 
of the first century of our national existence. Like Fisher Ames of 
Massachusetts in the debates preceding the passage of the 1795 revi- 
sion, the statesmen of the early Republic were careful to keep ques- 
tions of “abstract rights” out of their deliberations on the subject of 
immigration. As Ames expressed their purpose in preventing an 
amendment to the bill that would have excluded from citizenship im- 
migrants bringing their slaves with them as property, the proper 
question to be answered in drafting such laws concerned the “tran- 
quility and safety” of the United States, not the aboriginal equality of 
men. Throughout this period important American political figures an- 
nounced that they were eager to welcome to these shores hosts of 
immigrants who would help them to develop the potential of the 
country. They were pleased (as would be any civilized person) to rec- 
oncile their obligations as republican magistrates and legislators to 
the ancient virtue of hospitality and the aspirations of restless and 
unfortunate people. But they reserved the right to keep the process 
under their control, given the prospect of changes in the national in- 
terests of the United States. 


Between the end of the American Revolution and 1820, the year 
when we began to keep records of incoming population, something 
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like 250,000 immigrants arrived on these shores. The two decades of 
1820-1840 saw the flow increase as the nation’s population absorbed 
another 750,000. Then the flood bégan. In the years 1840-1860 almost 
4,400,000 aliens crossed the seas to become Americans. Yet most of 
these early recruits to the American Dream came from Ireland, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. They threatened established cultural 
patterns and the established mix only with reference to religion. Yet 
this influx in numbers and change in percentage of Roman Catholic 
citizens did disturb the public peace of the regime and spawned an 
exclusionist political party, the Know-Nothings. After the War Be- 
tween the States, however, economic necessity overcame xenophobic 
uneasiness. For in the longer period of 1865-1915 immigration 
brought about 30,000,000 additions to the general population—this 
time coming not so much from Northern Europe as from Italy, Po- 
land, Russia, Greece, the Balkans, and the Austrian Empire. With this 
vast throng we filled our vacant spaces, lowered the price of our labor, 
increased the value of our public land and private real estate, ex- 
panded our industries, made use of our resources, and closed the 
frontier. And, in the process, also diminished our need for immigrant 
masses “yearning to be free.” 

One of the first signs of a shift in the nation’s attitude toward the 
large-scale movement of populations in this direction occurred with 
the Chinese Exclusion Act of May 6, 1882. Other straws in the wind 
were the 1875 provisions banning the entry of prostitutes and crimi- 
nals, the 1882 provisions excluding the diseased, the socially undesir- 
able, paupers without resource, and the mentally defective. The 1882 
Immigration Act was a landmark in that it looked toward repatriation 
of numerous unwanted aliens presenting themselves for admission 
through a regular process. It was followed by statutes forbidding 
overseas recruiting of contract labor and related practices. Other laws 
required the prospective immigrant to be literate in some language. 
All of this exclusionary legislation pointed toward a realization by the 
Congress that its first priority in regulating future naturalization 
would have to be the long-term stability and survival (as itself) of the 
United States, not asylum as the self-satisfying myth of our unlimited 
welcome or our desire for internal development as an industrial na- 
tion. In the Quota Act of 1921 and the momentous Immigration Act of 
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May 26, 1924, these concerns translated into a quota by national ori- 
gins and an overall limit on annual admissions. 

That these immigration bills of the 1920s were not demonstrations 
of progressive opinion on the questions of human equality and the 
priority of the rights of man over the dictates of prudence is not diffi- 
cult to prove. For they base the quotas which they propose on the 
ratio of white persons from a particular national background to be 
found in 1920 in the total population of the United States. These are 
laws for bringing us a few useful white people, not a paraphrase of 
Emma Lazarus. By and large, Asians and Africans are out of the ques- 
tion. And though no barrier is thrown up against the inhabitants of 
neighboring countries in the Western Hemisphere, it was weli under- 
stood that the status of unskilled Latin American labor in our society 
would discourage it from pouring into the states bordering Mexico in 
numbers greater than what we could use for agricultural or (later) 
industrial purposes. Between 1840 and 1943 illegal immigration from 
across the Rio Grande into our Southwest was not widespread. The 
memory of two wars with Mexico was, in those regions, still hanging 
in the air. There were few civil rights laws of any importance protect- 
ing the Mexican-American who was a citizen. Which is to say nothing 
of the status of the undocumented alien. If seen as an interloper in- 
truding himself upon communities which expected everyone to speak 
English and to “naturalize” in other ways, such an immigrant could 
anticipate great difficulty. Something of the kind could also be said 
concerning blacks who came hither from British Honduras, Barbados, 
the Bahamas, and Jamaica. It was safer to enter with a worker's per- 
mit or as a bracero than to try some surreptitious method. Without a 
job waiting, it was not worth the trouble or the risk. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of June 27, 1952, the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, was not so much a departure from as a refinement of 
the immigration laws in force since 1924. The human tidal wave flow- 
ing in this direction was stemmed in the late 1920s and 1930s, follow- 
ing an influx of almost 14,600,000 in the decades 1900-1920. The dan- 
ger of being flooded by European refugees following World War I had 
been avoided. Though we gave help to displaced persons and those 
otherwise distressed, we would not take the risk of being engulfed in 
our own place. We admitted some exiles and persons threatened by 
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persecution. And after World War II we did more of the same, eventu- 
ally under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. In the rhetorical atmo- 
sphere created by conflict with Nazi Germany, we ceased to explain 
our quotas with reference to a scientific theory of race. But the “na- 
tional origins” formula was retained as, in the language of the 1952 
Senate Judiciary Committee, a “rational and logical method of numer- 
ically restricting immigration in such a manner as to best preserve the 
sociological and cultural balance of the United States.” 


The 1952 law was rightly described by the historian Robert Divine 
as “in essence an act of conservatism rather than of intolerance.” Fifty 
percent of each national quota was reserved to the well-educated or 
specially trained candidates from a particular background. The rest of 
that quota was utilized to reunite families of citizens or citizens-to-be, 
as an observation of their claims upon the commonweal. Both parts of this 
policy were obviously calculated to reflect the interests of the United 
States, and certainly suggested no preoccupation with the “wretched 
refuse” of any “teeming shore.” Instead, it pointed back to the very 
beginnings of an American doctrine concerning naturalization, as 
modified to suit our national circumstances in the 1950s. Moreover, 
once supplemented by the Refugee Relief Act of August 7, 1953, and 
related legislation, it provided for a generous increase in the numbers 
which we received legally, especially from countries under Commu- 
nist domination. 

With the 1965 amendments to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1952 much of this accumulated wisdom was repealed and, ina 
context created by the struggle over the role of government in enlarg- 
ing the civil rights of minorities, replaced by a law which no one ex- 
pected to see enforced: a law which had for its foundation an over- 
cooked mush of natural rights imperatives which was certain to boil 
over into a demand for less and less restriction on the movement of 
nonwhite and distressed persons toward our borders; toward a plu- 
ralist society that has, with difficulty, negotiated an internal peace on 
the basis of its present composition. The error was compounded in 
the Refugee Act of 1980, which redefined the category according to 
the vapidities of the United Nations protocol on the subject: a person 
who is unwilling or unable to return to his country of nationality or 
habitual residence because of “fear” and “political opinion.” 
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Yet even in 1965, or in the following years, Congress was not will- 
ing to declare as unimportant the problems which come of large in- 
creases in the labor force in times of unemployment. Or to assert that 
the influx of too many of a given heritage into an established mix of 
many elements, kept at peace by the proportions of their influence 
over a national whole defined by their balance, could not rupture the 
social bonds which preserve us as a nation. To the contrary, the prob- 
lem is that no branch of government has been willing to act out its 
valid perception of dangers to come by enforcing the law as it stands: 
to perform, with the political version of character, “an act of conser- 
vatism rather than of intolerance.” 

The 1965 revision of our immigration laws took note of the great 
increase in volume of immigration from nonquota countries, our 
neighbors in this hemisphere, during the period 1952-1965. And 
therefore, for the first time, established a ceiling of 120,000 per year as 
a maximum from those sources: a ceiling without the per country 
limit or preference system emphasizing skills and relationships still 
applied to the rest of the world. In 1976 the formula was revised in the 
direction of international uniformity and freedom from prejudice in 
favor of European antecedents. Further legislation in 1978 finally abol- 
ished all distinction between Eastern and Western Hemispheres, leav- 
ing in force a worldwide quota of 290,000 and a single preference 
system, exclusive of refugees. Yet this law as finally drawn, with its 
abolition of separate ceilings for certain regions, was little more than 
an admission that our future problems were going to occur as a result 
of population pressure coming from the West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, and (especially) Mexico—which by itself provided one-third of 
the legal influx from the Western Hemisphere in the years 1967—1976 
inclusive. Which is to say nothing of illegal increase. 


Since 1971 Congress and a series of Presidents have been occupied 
with devising a formula which recognizes that the illegal or undocu- 
mented alien, not the size of our legal increase, is the immigration 
problem of our national future, one which embodies this recognition 
in language that does not excite the racial sensitivities of any of our 
minority groups who have rights within the civil bond. On this ques- 
tion, on how the illegals may be excluded or expelled, they cannot 
agree. And to the debate the Federal courts have contributed nothing 
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but aggravation—as in the June 15, 1982, ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Plyler v. Doe, in which illegal aliens are 
granted rights denied legal (temporary and permanent) guests of the 
country. 

In or before 1965, few of our public men dared to argue that the 
distress of immigrants would, by reason of our national identity, our 
political inheritance, oblige us to receive them, regardless of the pret- 
erences of an overwhelming majority of American citizens. Nor prior 
to that time would one of our erstwhile statesmen have declared that 
our borders cannot be closed, that illegal aliens cannot be expelled from 
our midst, or that the rights of American citizens, their values and 
needs, cannot be preserved against claims from the outside created by 
the economy, the political atmosphere, and the exploding population 
of our sister republics immediately to the south. Since the crossing of 
that watershed, what a failure of nerve we have seen. And may still 
see, as Speaker O'Neill announces that the House of Representatives 
cannot for the time act on Simpson-Mazzoli, mentions the opposition 
of eleven members, and then attempts to blame the paralysis over 
which he presides on the secret opposition of the President of the 
United States to a measure he publicly supports. 

That any of our countrymen would think themselves abused be- 
cause illegal immigrants with a background like their own were not 
politically protected from the natural consequences of their crimes 
and allowed to compound them by bringing in more illegal immi- 
grants, their relatives, to join them in their immunities here, would 
not have occurred as a reasonable cause for concern for any previous 
generation of American leaders. But that was before we began to 
make such ado about human rights, and in the process reached a 
point where we could not sustain any policy—however legal, just, or 
well-advised it might be—if there was an objection to it that could be 
made as a special consideration to one of our minority populations. 
Now we have come so far as to be uncomfortable in defending a way 
of life which derived its essential properties from the careful and he- 
roic labor of earlier Americans of European ancestry—even if those 
ancestors were our forefathers. 

We cannot bring ourselves to repatriate millions of alien criminals 
or to punish employers who hire them or to require others to carry 
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identification proving that they are rightfully a part of our society— 
positive provisions of Simpson-Mazzoli. We want an easy solution to 
the immigration problems that we face, one which makes everyone 
happy, concerning which no one will complain of racial and/or cultur- 
al bias. Thus, in the end, we may have no immigration policy at all: or 
any perception of the difference between guest, interloper, and cit- 
izen; or, finally, any country of our own. If unchecked, more and 
more illegal immigrants will come from Latin America, Asia, and 
(eventually) other parts of the world—come by the millions, swamp 
our system of social services, aggravate our employment problems, 
subvert our political stability, and thereby stir among us the fires of 
racial hatred which are heating now in Britain and Germany, France 
and Sweden, and are a danger in most of the world’s developed na- 
tions, except Japan. In other words, we will have precisely the sort of 
situation which the advocates of amnesty insist that they so much 
deplore out of a conviction that “there are no longer strangers and 
sojourners,” but only citizens of the global community. If we thus 
persist, our children in generations to come will marvel at this cir- 
cuitous sentimentality—and then pay the price of the cowardice 
which lies at its source. 


But if, to the contrary, we would prefer to mean by the word 
“homeland” something more than a memory, a discursive concept, 
and a segment of geography (thanks to immigration, all that the Ro- 
mans understood by patria long before their city fell), then the first 
order of our business will be to drain the rhetoric of natural rights out 
of our discussion of what immigration policy we should adopt and 
enforce. For that rhetoric is appropriate only to an argument from 
definition, and to a world where God hath not made nations of men, 
nor appointed “the bounds of their habitation.” Instead our focus 
should be on the ideas of public virtue and citizenship, of what pro- 
spective citizens might bring to their country, and what harm they 
might do it. For with civil rights go duties, and an obligation to de- 
fend the corporate good. That we put first, as prior to other ques- 
tions, the survival of the homeland should not be a question open to 
discussion among its sons and daughters—that is, unless the condi- 
tions of its survival are shameful. 
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An alien has in the strict sense of the term no civil rights, nor any 
obligation to protect the cives to which he does, not belong. But the 
citizen has behind him the honor of his countrymen (and some of 
their resources) when threatened by indignities while beyond the na- 
tion’s borders. The Fathers read this lesson in civics in the history of 
the Punic Wars and in events of British history like the Glorious Revo- 
lution. They translated it into the American myth of the citizen-sol- 
dier. All of them, that is, except for that noisy radical, Thomas Paine, 
who went from his role in our Revolution into a very different atmo- 
sphere in the France of Danton and Robespierre. As a citizen of the 
world and a Girondian, in 1792 he allowed himself to be elected to the 
National Convention. Seventeen months later the Jacobins thought 
him not radical enough, confined him at Luxembourg and sharpened 
the guillotine. At that point Thomas Paine rediscovered the value of 
American citizenship and— in violation of his earlier universalism, to 
the amusement of our ambassador in Paris, Gouverneur Morris— 
claimed its protection. In this one instance (if in no other) we should 
follow Paine’s example—appreciate the value of an incorporated, civil 
condition, and shape our laws to enhance it, including our laws con- 
cerning immigration, naturalization, and illegal entry. And the scale 
of appropriations necessary if the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is expected to enforce them. 

Finally, in attempting to revive among our brethren some notion of 
the great value once attached to American citizenship, we should re- 
call that foreign-born aspirants to that privileged estate have never 
been confused on that subject. Their appeals for a place in our com- 
pany have always been addressed to the generosity of a sovereign 
American people, a nation that has offered its citizenship as a free gift 
to more immigrants than have been received by any other modern 
state. And it was to the status of citizen that they always aspired, not 
to a local application of the doctrine of the rights of man. We must 
not, ina period of low employment and social tension, make the mis- 
take of many advanced societies and bring in (or accept once here 
illegally) a large population of aliens without a clear plan of how we 
may absorb and utilize them, without a conviction that they will learn 
English, accept our culture, our institutions, and follow our ways. 
Most certainly we must not make this mistake at the suggestion of 
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those loud voices (South and North American) for whom hatred of the 
United States is axiomatic, the desire for its destruction a daily dream, 
and the flood of undocumented Mexican workers pouring into our 
Southwest a kind of reconquista. 

To specify our firmness‘on this question we should attach a penalty 
more severe than mere repatriation to repeated illegal crossings of our 
border, or offer an award for the identification of interlopers. For be- 
lief that the secular religion of natural rights requires the United 
States to accept eight million of them—for a starter—is tantamount to 
the mistake in logic that maintains the authority of the same religion 
to risk a war in order to free the slaves in Siberia. Only if natural rights 
have priority over the circumstantial objection that, damaged or de- 
stroyed, we can protect and liberate no one will we find our first duty 
so far away from home. On the other hand, if we take seriously the 
role of citizen then we will compel our elected representatives to re- 
call their prior obligation to the compact between the living, dead, 
and yet unborn: our prescription from those wise spirits who estab- 
lished among us a general approach to the question of immigration 
which has allowed us to live together in peace and prosperity. By 
cherishing among ourselves the elements and dynamic of a society 
these predecessors could recognize as rightfully their handiwork we 
will contribute to our own ever-continuing maturation, and be better 
armed to assist friendly peoples in preserving a homeland of their 
own. Then Congress might give up on evasion, farce, and melodra- 
ma, eschew posturing and sentimentality, and provide, through laws 
which we clearly require, for the survival of the Republic. 
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E. almost a decade Americans 
have been celebrating some stage in the bicentennial of our national 
origins as played out in the years 1774-1789 and recorded in the his- 
tory of those times.! As a whole people we have been in the midst of a 
lengthy exercise in reflection and reassessment.* Mere accidents of 
calendar time do not, however, provide the principal impetus for 
these labors of cooperative introspection. For at no previous instance 
in our (for a modern society) long history have the tensions built into 
our institutional beginnings been so close to the surface of the com- 
mon life. Internecine conflict, greater than any we have known since 
the War Between the States, threatens our continuance as a genuine 
polity. Moreover, as is most ominous, on this occasion the conflict 
cuts across all the boundaries which have historically distinguished 
one American from another: this time the struggle touches all our self- 
definitions, in the process embodying serious doubts as to the 
viability of our past as precedent and of the forms for reasonable in- 
teraction, which are our richest inheritance from that depository. 

There are, of course, many methods for formulating a diagnosis of 
what has brought the Republic to this hard pass: many explanatory 
strategies, most of them topical and pragmatic in both source and 
implication. This bill, that custom, or the other court decision is made 
villain. But among the better interpreters of political philosophy and 
intellectual history a preliminary consensus appears to be emerging.° 
Their opinion is, in brief, that our teetering imbalance is the result of 
antipodal commitments to “liberty” and “equality.” Tilted very far 
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toward either pole, we cease to be, in any recognizable sense, the 
United States. There remain, in my view, strong objections against the 
liberty-or-equality simplification. In some respects it diverts the stu- 
dent of American politics from more important considerations: con- 
siderations fundamental in their purchase upon our record as re- 
bellious colonies, confederated free commonwealths, or federated 
and still sovereign states.4 Furthermore, the history of this theory is 
random and beguiling. For equality, though much less important to 
our politics (less even as “equality before the law”), gets much more 
scholarly attention than liberty. Nonetheless, because of what has been 
made of the formulation, it is an appropriate place for concentrating our 
bicentennial meditations. On the Left and to the Right there is agree- 
ment on at least this procedural point. Agreement, but as I have al- 
ready suggested, no understanding of the dialectical necessity behind 
the choice. In his later years the Southern novelist William Faulkner 
came to perceive not only the accepted “what” but also the myste- 
rious “why” of said point of departure. 

It was probably exposure to the public life, brought on by fame, an 
inherited sense of duty, and the peculiar problems of his native region 
that led Faulkner to be more and more perturbed about the new fash- 
ions in resolving our two near absolute terms of honor cum political 
objectives. Or again, World War II may have drawn him to the sub- 
ject. But whatever the cause, after fifty years of jealously guarded 
privacy, Faulkner time after time seized upon opportunities to address 
himself to what may be the real “American Dilemma.” To these mo- 
ments he brought all his talents for persuasion. From the evidence in 
print we may infer that his engagement was not at all by the way. 
Indeed, it is clear that once he perceived in the abuse of language a 
major source of our ideological confusion, he soon thereafter ac- 
knowledged that language must help provide the remedy, so ac- 
knowledged in what he made.° 

This praise applies particularly to Faulkner’s last public appearance, 
his May 24, 1962, “Address to the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters upon Acceptance of the Gold Medal for Fiction.”® The speech 
supplies the lack of which it objects, dispels the now received misap- 
prehension concerning equality through liberty. In rhetoric even 
more than in argument it is a masterpiece of composition. A close 
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analysis of its formal excellence, of both what and how it means, 
should therefore provide a useful prologue to deliberations upon 
older political documents, a check upon casual and selective misread- 
ing of the sort that mistakes part for whole, or end for inception. 

Faulkner’s “Gold Medal” speech commences by converting cere- 
monial gesture into an opportunity for gracious elegiac injunction.” 
Almost immediately the novelist declares that these rites which now 
require his response are, in his eyes, paradigmatic. The mode of his 
address will be (at least in general character) forensic—concerning 
what is just and what is not. His peers among the men and women of 
the American literary establishment have honored him for a life’s 
work with his pen. In so doing, they have granted the Mississippian a 
premise: giving prizes for conscientious use of a specific gift 1s justice, 
especially when the prize is awarded by those who are, from their 
own performance, suited to judge of that use and are further desig- 
nated to represent (within their competence) society at large. Minus 
salutation, this first paragraph reads as follows: “This award has, to 
me, a double value. It is not only a comforting recognition of some 
considerable years of reasonably hard and arduous, anyway con- 
sistently dedicated, work. It also recognizes and affirms, and so pre- 
serves, a quantity in our American legend and dream well worth 
preserving.” 

By making something illustrative of the moment, Faulkner in this 
exordium appears to be performing his manners, practicing the “af- 
fected modesty” enjoined by the ancients.® His next words confirm 
this interpretation, the analogy of his medal to the antique tributes 
recorded on the musty labels of familiar brand items. All of this is 
ingratiation by persona. But by turning to memory and comparison, 
Faulkner is obviously preparing to extend his situation beyond the 
confines of the expected graceful nod of thanks. Then comes the leap, 
the word “past” following hard after “well worth preserving.” As we 
might recall, the self-effacement of traditional rhetoric was either for 
the acknowledgment of honors or by way of introduction to ideas 
novel and unpopular.’ Prize giving is now out of keeping with the 
standard American practice. Hence Faulkner’s Fellows in the Acade- 
my are doing well only in conflict with the atmosphere in which they 
perform. It should by now be clear why I say elegiac. For all loving 
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remembrance is, by indirection (and in a manner most difficult to re- 
sist), an appeal for restoration. To dragoon an audience simply by 
stimulating their memory is well called an “elégiac action.”1° Faulk- 
ner’s use thereof is masterful: “I mean a quantity in our past: that past 
which was a happier time in the sense that we were innocent of many 
of the strains and anguishes and fears which these atomic days have 
compelled on us. This award evokes that vanished splendor still in- 
herent in the names of Saint Louis and Leipzig, the quantity which 
they celebrated and signified recorded still today in the labels of wine 
bottles and ointment jars.” 

The obvious burden of this prologue is, to repeat, that a good 
custom, now neglected, deserves reviving. But Faulkner persists in 
his “low profile,” even after he commences with the exhortation he 
intends. The poet takes over and, once again in accordance with the 
classical model, allows tropes to do the work. The issue in question is 
established. Evidence, “narration,” or that which is given—assumed 
by audience and speaker—is identified. And the argument to be 
drawn from these facts is granted an initial sounding. A byplay be- 
tween two powerful images carries the address the rest of the way. 
Aristotle’s ethos and pathos come into play; but, as is proper, only 
after they are anchored ina specific universe of discourse. More of the 
proper connection between liberty and equality is rendered in this 
way than would be possible in discursive terms. More, I say, and 
more forcefully as well. 

The first half of Faulkner’s argument by image-pairing takes up all 
of his third paragraph. It is a loving elaboration. From Saint Louis and 
Leipzig we proceed down and back again into the fundament of 
“American legend and dream,” into matter that at first suggests an 
even further outreach toward modesty in analogy. But instead, the 
tableau of the county fair marks a final turn in Faulkner's remarks. On 
essentially pastoral ground he is ready to confront his antagonist, to 
speak the word. Here (as a counter for dignity or acknowledged 
worth in character) equality may be named as good—as just: just J say 
insofar as that equality comports with prize giving, with “gold 
medals” for the best of all kinds, and the kinds clearly distinguished. 
This is the equality of liberty, of a people not broken by fear. Even in 
texture these sentences are an extraordinary tour de force. 
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I think that those gold medals, royal and unique above the myriad 
spawn of their progeny which were the shining ribbons fluttering and 
flashing among the booths and stalls of forgotten county fairs in recogni- 
tion and accolade of a piece of tatting or an apple pie, did much more 
than record a victory. They affirmed the premise that there are no de- 
grees of best; that one.man’s best is the equal of any other best, no 
matter how asunder in time or space of comparison, and should be 
honored as such. 


Hidden just beneath the surface here are Faulkner’s familiar at- 
titudes on place and stewardship, the old Southern mixture of English 
Tory (note “royal”) and Whig (note “victory”) doctrines; a postlude to 
or clarification of his numerous but especially qualified insistings 
upon a greater distribution of opportunities among his less fortunate 
countrymen. Though often understood otherwise (especially when 
he touched upon race), in such affirmations Faulkner was uniformly 
careful to avoid any inference that there was (or would be) a parity of 
ability or achievement among the generality of the species. That is 
why the various prizes are necessary to the confederation that is (at 
one and the same time) justice, competition, and an exchange of civil- 
ities. For even if men cannot be equal, are providentially intended, 
with five talents, or three, or one, to be unequal, they yet must live 
together in amity and without a sense of deprivation. In saluting an 
interchange of usefulness in association with their competition to be 
best at something, the participants in county fairs celebrated a 
miniature of the American system. Not all roles are the same. But best 
is best, at least as an index of completed humanity. Nor does tacit 
ranking cancel this equality which is, by definition, both as just and 
as mysteriously arbitrary as the talent distribution in the parable: an 
equality of personhood revealed in making the optimum use of such 
place or condition as is the a priori determinant of every mortal crea- 
ture’s definition. Moreover, what the fairs convert into a sacrament, a 
series of acts mutually beneficial and designed to serve a common 
goal (excellence), is further celebrated by the poet in remembering 
those festivals. The association of liberty with Social Darwinism is 
thus negated; competition need not produce raw life-struggle, the 
Hobbesian world of each against all that egalitarians throw up as a 
straw man target for their rhetoric. Faulkner here thrusts himself 
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against the favorite image of his implied antagonists. He continues in 
the same enterprise in his final paragraph: 


¥. 
\ w 


We should keep that quantity more than ever now, when roads get shorter 
and easier between aim and gain and goals become less demanding and 
more easily attained, and there is less and less space between elbows and 
more and more pressure on the individual to relinquish into one faceless 
serration like a mouthful of teeth, simply in order to find room to breathe. 
We should remember those times when the idea of an individuality of 
excellence compounded of resourcefulness and independence and 
uniqueness not only deserved a blue ribbon but got one. Let the past 
abolish the past when—and if—it can substitute something better; not us 
to abolish the past simply because it was. 


Against a backdrop of the fair it is safe to argue that difficulties and 
struggles are in themselves good. They provide the relish of our exis- 
tence, the assurance of identity: likeness-difference is the most impor- 
tant distinction, not superior-inferior. To preserve the former, to 
maintain the variety of creation, we must risk the latter. And the alter- 
native is unthinkable. In this controlled milieu, and with the sanction 
it provides, Faulkner is finally prepared to finish his image antithesis. 
The other equality (of modern egalitarianism) is, as personified, the 
arrant dehumanization that it attributes to the world of the fairs. After 
“anonymous,” “faceless” is Faulkner’s sharpest term of derogation. 
And the former condition is the result of the latter. Equality of condi- 
tion, artificially engendered, has its best likeness in one huge and 
toothy mouth, a row of jagged edges, indistinguishable, with no 
identity beyond function. Once “relinquished,” compounded in a 
row, we cannot be equal to one another. In a mass there is no one. 
Here is violence through imagery, the equivalence of part for whole 
which we expect in caricature. The welfare state, socialist or other- 
wise, is nothing more than a big appetite. Faulkner has, however, so 
prepared his audience that “serration,” an esoteric word and there- 
fore disarming, comes as no surprise. Moreover, he does not belabor. 
Instead, the peroration is rapid: a restatement of argument, another 
taste of “past,” and thus a terminal reminder that economic systems 
are judged by their human product, regardless of the “gross” or the 
“national.” An error has been committed. Perhaps it was made for the 
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sake of change and change alone. And change is not automatically 
just. 

Despite its probable (and by Faulkner presupposed) hostility to his 
line of thought, the American Academy (and through it the nation) is 
left with little choice but assent.!1 No untoward insistence has oc- 
curred in this management. Audience-reader cannot respond in an- 
ger. Without a sign of aggression Faulkner has offered his thanks. 
And with tact he has said pious things about the custom honored 
through his tribute. Lastly, he has slipped into the bargain, as a part- 
ing grace, an old-fashioned rhetorical choice. The progression d’effet is 
thus rounded, and consequently the argument is “earned.” To the 
logic there might be objections. To images, however, there is no an- 
swer. All of this because what was said is inseparable from its place, 
its time, and its saying. 

The lesson of Faulkner’s “Gold Medal” speech is, for the bicenten- 
nial era, both in the teaching it offers and in the method we must 
employ to grasp that meaning within and through the form of the ad- 
dress. [t concerns, I say again, the appropriate procedure in reading 
fully, section by section, various sanctified productions of the political 
imagination. For the authors of these works, American and not, were 
rhetoricians. Otherwise we would not remember (and would never 
have admired) their handiwork. From the ancients they learned well 
that good rhetoric draws its best resources from the same foun- 
tainhead as poetry. Faulkner’s valedictory cannot be called impressive 
if we consider it as would philosophers, looking for system in logic 
and propositional exposition.'* But, as we often forget, the same 
holds true of the Declaration of Independence and the mighty testi- 
monials which herald its coming or complete its promise. They resist 
discursive reduction. Furthermore, these are nonetheless arresting or 
powerful by reason of their “unsystematic” attributes. A voice speaks 
in each, to an identified audience, within an envelope of tone, and 
out of sequence of image or inference. Through a conjunction of such 
agencies, liberty and equality may be brought from disparate value 
systems to abide together in peace, competition and community be 
reconciled. That is, inside men, auditors and readers subjected to an 
aesthetic calculus. It is a small miracle, but one we need—and need to 
understand. Otherwise, ideology will be left free to do its worst. 
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Ik. are two important corporate 


myths that shaped the life of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
America. And perhaps a third, though its operation was in most cases 
implicit. The New England myth was derivative of the English Pu- 
ritan reading of the Old Testament. It spoke of the New Jerusalem, 
and of a City on the Hill, someplace in Massachusetts. Its orientation 
was toward life within a Covenant with a redemptive future.! With 
what I think of this myth, some of my readers are familiar.* It has 
become an occasion of controversy. But there can be no dispute that 
the study of New England’s specialness, of its teleology, eschatology, 
and typology, has emerged in the last two decades as a self-contained 
scholarly industry, employing hundreds of ambitious young people 
who are kept busy ferreting out the fourfold meaning of the most 
obscure narrative of Indian capture and the dreariest Artillery Ser- 
mon. Courses in New England studies are ubiquitous components of 
the contemporary curriculum, call them by whatever name we will. 
All assume that there was a New England myth, a myth of the Ameri- 
can Puritan, which informs the objects of their scrutiny. 

The Southern antitype of this Puritan myth has not been so well 
defined, but its existence is nowhere in dispute. Richard Beale Davis 
in his monumental three-volume study of the intellectual life of the 
Colonial South has demonstrated that its origins go back to the very 
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earliest settlements and have very little to do with the establishment 
of Negro slavery in the region.? (As I have often remarked, the black 
man did not make the South the way it is, though his presence has 
helped to keep it so.) The simplest way of understanding the South- 
ern myth of American cultural identity is with reference to the other 
side of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England that was not Pu- 
ritan—the side which indeed disapproved of Puritanism, and with it 
what Oakeshott calls “teleocratic politics.”* This was of course a ma- 
jority of all Englishmen in 1660, when Charles Stuart was restored to 
his father’s throne. But it was a majority that contained subdivisions, 
the largest of which was not monarchist, according to the definition 
provided in Filmer’s Patriarchia.? A few such true Tories did settle in 
the Colonial South. But their influence was not formative and their 
tendency to confuse the state and society was archaic in the eyes of 
most of their neighbors. All of which is to say that the character of the 
Southern myth which finds its definition in a body of inherited law 
and custom owes chiefly to the English Old Whigs. We can scarcely 
overestimate the importance of the considerable number of early 
Southern leaders who completed their education at the Inns of Court, 
a place foreign to the New England mind, which preferred a version 
of the Law of Moses. I have elsewhere tried to suggest that the South- 
ern myth derived most of its impetus from a conception of the English 
past and summarized its relationship to the patria with the Virgilian 
image of transplantation.© But my point here is that like the New 
England myth it presupposed a corporate life from which the indi- 
viduality of its adherents drew sustenance and direction. 

The third American myth I tend to associate with the Middle Colo- 
nies and particularly with the figure of Benjamin Franklin. Or per- 
haps with Franklin and Adam Smith. It operates within a social con- 
text given its character not by Scripture or by prescriptive law, but 
rather by business contracts. This is the regime Tocqueville under- 
stood. Its dominant figure is the entrepreneur, the man who would 
“get ahead.” But it is still corporate, even though it has no past or 
future to contrast with its unvarying, frenetic present. In this context, 
Sammy ran and continues to run, though his area of operations is not 
now confined to Philadelphia. (Billy Sol Estes, we recall, is a Texan— 
as was Lyndon Johnson.) But commercial life is always corporate in 
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that someone must see to it that debts are paid and goods delivered. 
Moreover, as Adam Smith suggests, there is indeed a kind of amity 
and cohesion, a sociability if you like, which dérivéd directly from the 
honest practice of business as usual. As I have written, Benjamin 
Franklin was a pleasant fellow. He meant to be liked. To be Benajmin 
Franklin, he had to be well-liked. And well-liked he was, whatever 
his motives.” 


Which brings me now to my point about the American West and 
these anterior identities. For the Western myth is not a corporate 
myth. Furthermore, it is a curious but verifiable fact of American cul- 
tural history that the open territories beckoning from beyond the Al- 
leghenies or the Missouri River had essentially the same mythic sig- 
nificance for Americans drawn westward by their existence from each 
of the three older cultures. Southerners and New Englanders and 
even commercial men felt about the West, as the West, qua possibility 
in more or less the same terms. To be unbounded in space and be- 
yond the definition of familiar institutions was both exhilarating and 
frightening. Or rather, first exhilarating and then frightening, once 
one had a taste of “nature unimproved.” The paradox then became 
that the untrammelled individuality of Western life required a refer- 
ence point back East, or in the forms and structures of life brought out 
from the settled territories, to give it lasting meaning. 

If we examine it closely, the image of the frontier (which is made up 
of a series of “Wests”) in American literature will tell us all of these 
things. That is, the image we receive when our writers get beyond 
lyric first response to the beauty of nature uncontaminated and begin 
to show us human encounters in a Western context, outside the 
bonds of corporate life. I will begin with instances from the literature 
of the American South, because I know it best: Green Centuries, by 
Caroline Gordon; World Enough and Time, by Robert Penn Warren; For- 
est of the Night, by Madison Jones.® In each of these, life on the frontier 
is imagined as dehumanizing. Rousseau is made an explicit target. 
Women and the family appear as victims. Caroline Gordon’s Orion 
Outlaw is perhaps the quintessential frontiersman in our literature. 
“Space,” in his life, has become synonymous with “license.” He is 
like the wicked hunter of Scripture, proud Nimrod, and like the arch- 
er of the classical myth. It is therefore no surprise that the gentle 
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woman who found his dream of life beyond boundaries exciting ends 
up a physical and spiritual victim. Likewise the two young people, 
Jerry Beaumont and Rachel Jordan, in Warren’s World Enough and 
Time, who seek shelter from history in the camp of the river pirates; 
and the Lewis boys, in Brother to Dragons, who disabuse their uncle, 
Thomas Jefferson, of his theories about human goodness, when in 
Kentucky they do not survive the shock of human loss in the death of 
their mother and take revenge against the Powers by butchering their 
slaves.? The hero in Jones’s novel, Jonathan Cannon, leaves Virginia 
for Tennessee with visions of a clean new world. He hopes to find 
there the French philosopher’s “state of nature.” Instead, he finds 
hell, where no man’s hand is restrained. Jones’s image of early life on 
the Natchez Trace is perhaps the darkest treatment of the dream of 
the New Eden in our literature, though it has numerous counter- 
parts. 1° 

In the fiction of the Mountain West, the consequences of isolation 
and freedom unconfined receive perhaps their most interesting treat- 
ment in the work of Walter Van Tilburg Clark. In The Ox-Bow Incident, 
the central symbol of social chaos is that of lynching, the result of an 
inability to enforce the law or even to discover it.1! An unlucky group 
of cowboys are lynched, not to reestablish social control in a context 
where control has broken down, but almost for the sake of lynching. 
The hero in Clark’s The Track of the Cat is destroyed by being the con- 
summate Westerner, always insisting on thrusting himself alone 
against the implacability of nature, represented here by a deadly 
mountain lion.!? His death, caused by finding out that such encoun- 
ters are too much for one man by himself, marks the restoration of 
ordinary social life in the house of his father. Apart from an occasional 
sentimental treatment of the life of the Mountain Man and a frequent 
but nostalgic glorification of the cowboy as a man who has lost his 
role in a society gone too far in the opposite direction, toward collec- 
tivism (see Edward Abbey’s The Brave Cowboy), Western American lit- 
erature is replete with criticisms of the dream of life beyond the cor- 
porate bond.!8 


And the same doctrine is taught in those classics of our popular 


literature, the great Western films. To be sure, the novels by Clark and 
Abbey, which I have just mentioned, as well as many other master- 
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works of what is now called Western Literature, have been made into 
movies. But perhaps the most important and archetypal of the West- 
ern narratives have their definitive life on the screen and are not often 
thought of apart from their incarnation as movies. I will speak here of 
two of these which contain a reflection or judgment on the necessary 
connection of pre- or asocial freedom and some version of the corpo- 
rate life. I refer now to Red River, which is perhaps the most important 
movie John Wayne ever made; and to Shane, Alan Ladd’s most memo- 
rable performance.!* Both of these films say, in effect, that the cour- 
age of the hero in space can have no meaning until it is grounded ina 
social life. That courage is not identified with arrested adolescence, as 
in Stephen Crane’s “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,” by the dramas 
of Shane, the gunslinger, and Dunson, the crusty cattle baron. But it 
is depicted as tenuous and vulnerable when the question of human 
continuity is raised in its proximity. And it is the heroic image that 
surrenders in both instances, not the social ambiance by which it is 
challenged. 

This tension is of course much older than the literature of the Amer- 
ican frontier. Homer’s Achilles discovers that he needs the Achaeans, 
however contemptible they may be in his eyes. For he must be a hero 
for some people who have a continuing life after death has closed his 
eyes, if he is to be a hero at all. His freedom seems terrible only when 
it results in the death of his friend Patroclus. Likewise Dunson, hold- 
ing on to his land in Texas against Indian and Spanish challenge, sur- 
viving the turmoil brought to his state by Confederate defeat, finds 
that his design to leave a lasting mark upon the land, a brand, de- 
pends upon the durability of his relationships to his adopted son, 
Matthew Garth, and to Garth’s judgment in choosing a wife capable 
of assisting him in providing for that continuity. The major action of 
Red River flows from a hardening and desperation that emerge from 
Dunson’s character during the heroic journey of the first great cattle 
drive northward to the railhead—an enterprise made possible by 
Matthew’s return from service in the Confederate Army and made 
necessary by the terrible condition of the economy of Texas during 
Reconstruction. Dunson must make the drive successfully or the la- 
bor of his life will have come to naught. It is the same for many of the 
men who go with him. If they can have a share in this enterprise, 
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some of the dispiriting burden of the military defeat will be dimin- 
ished in proportion. And they will have a little cash, a commodity of 
unbelievable scarcity in the South of that time. (Though Texas forgot 
nothing and did not change its mind about Secession, we should re- 
member that it differed somewhat from its sister states in the South- 
east. It would not or could not live on memories alone, would not or 
could not accept defeat.) To reach Abilene on horseback with iron 
strapped to their leg and to collect there a little Yankee money was to 
find a way up and out and to guarantee some kind of a future for their 
kind. But a lifetime of strain catches up with Dunson. He is too anx- 
ious to complete the drive and pushes his men too hard. They begin 
to rebel and he begins to kill them. Matthew Garth and his elderly 
partner Groot (played by Walter Brennan) intervene. They disarm 
Dunson and take the herd away from him, promising to deliver it to 
its destination by less Draconian means. Dunson rides hard to the 
south for help and plans to kill them all. He is still will personified, 
matched against the colorful and merciless circumstances of the West. 
His crew continue onward without him in the mood of camaraderie 
and self-assurance that they had earlier displayed while cavalrymen 
in gray. 

Briefly they turn aside to rescue a wagon train, and Matthew meets 
and falls in love with a girl. Once they resume the drive, Abilene is 
only a few days to the north. Dunson encounters the same wagon 
train a fews days later, meets and makes an assessment of the young 
woman who had caught Matthew’s eye. The herd is delivered to Kan- 
sas and bought by a cattle broker. Then the Texans await the arrival of 
their pursuing Nemesis. Dunson shoulders his way through the de- 
livered cattle, shoots one of the young drovers who attempts to inter- 
fere with his search for Garth and then has a considerable brawl with 
his foster son, who refuses to shoot it out with him or to challenge his 
authority any further but who is now too much man to take an un- 
deserved whipping without fighting back. Matt’s girl, Tess Millay, in- 
terrupts the fight by firing a rifle, only to be outraged when she real- 
izes that the bond of affection uniting Dunson and Garth remains 
unbroken. Dunson suggests that the young people marry and then 
stoops in the dirt to propose a new brand as a symbol for the Dunson 
ranch: a rolling D—the Red River D—with an M across the ford, a 
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proof that his work is now almost complete, that his achievement will 
survive, though under milder circumstances and in a way that will 
make a place for friends, and patience, compromise, women and chil- 
dren. Dunson has entered the corporate life, even though the heroic 
life was his way of getting there. 

Jack Shaefer’s Shane, both in its film version and as a novel, deals 
not with the difficult transition to corporate life but with the fragility 
of nascent outposts of civilization once they appear on the frontier. !° 
The story is a remembered thing, drawn from the life of a boy, Robert 
MacPherson Starrett. The scene is Wyoming in the late 1880s. Bobby, 
his father, Joe, and his mother, Marian, are busy establishing a home- 
stead just beneath the front range of the Rockies. They are part of a 
small community that has sprung up on one side of the river that 
divides their valley. On the other operates the old-fashioned, open- 
range cattleman, Luke Fletcher, with his herd of rough range stock. 
There is a store in the community, with a saloon run by Grafton, but 
not much more. However, if the trend toward settlement continues, 
Fletcher’s situation will be endangered and perhaps his access tc 
water cut off. One other characteristic of the valley is important. 
Though the law that allows for homesteading has reached there, no 
one is legally authorized to enforce that law, or any other. 

Into this setting rides Shane, the archetypal gunfighter from Arkan- 
sas who has wandered throughout the open land and defined himself 
with his manners, his horse, and his gun. But having experienced life 
beyond the corporate limits and traveled all across the mountains and 
the sea of grass, he has apparently wearied of his total freedom and 
yearns to redefine it once more in the company of other men as part 
of a social unit. Immediately upon riding up to the Starrett place, he is 
greeted without fear or cunning, offered the water he desires for his 
horse, and a place at Mrs. Starrett’s table. Within a few hours he is 
offered also a job. Completely taken with the entire Starrett family in 
a way that he cannot explain, he becomes for a time a member of it: so 
thoroughly a member that they speak of him as still there even after 
he has gone. For the most well meaning people, the arrangement is a 
dangerous one. No respectable woman can have two husbands or a 
brother that is not her blood kin; and no boy can have two fathers, at 
least not at the same time. 
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Yet Shane manages his situation, even cherishes it, without chal- 
lenging Joe in any way, and proves to be not only the helper of the 
family but its savior when, after he and Starrett have thrashed 
Fletcher’s cowhands in a fair fight, the old man brings into their con- 
flict a hired killer, one Stark Wilson. It is at this point, when Shane 
must fight with and for the Starretts, that his connection with them 
becomes exceptionally close. Joe goes armed at all times. Bob’s admi- 
ration for Shane grows; and when Marian wonders if he stays chiefly 
for her sake, Shane answers no, that he cares for them as a family. It is 
their life as a family that attracted him and moved him to put up his 
gun and work for wages. He has been reminded of almost forgotten 
things. Marian hopes that he will delay his departure. Shane has no 
intention of leaving until the Starretts are safe, particularly after 
Wilson has killed one of the neighboring farmers whom he provoked 
into a fight. When Starrett insists on going to face Fletcher himself, 
Shane puts on his gun and knocks his friend out. He rides swiftly to 
town to Grafton’s store and there kills both Fletcher and Wilson in a 
dramatic fight. Then, wounded, he rides out of the valley, his work 
being done. As he explains to Bobby, “There is no breaking the mold” 
and “no going back from a killing.” He could not continue with the 
Starretts as before. For to return now would be to usurp Joe’s place. 
Furthermore, the neighbors would not like having a killer around, 
even though in that one instance, a killer was what they most 
required. 

The shooting of Wilson and Fletcher is, however, unlike the killing 
which ordinarily brings a gunfighter his reputation. It represents, as 
the mature Robert Starrett recognizes, an application of the asocial 
frontier virtues to the life of the community. What Americans have 
had, thanks to their dream of an Eden in the West, of a recovery of a 
prelapsarian innocence through a journey in space has been mostly a 
rude shock, an education in social theory according to the doctrine of 
Thomas Hobbes. But the American imagination has also recognized, 
once cured of the myth, that the frontier hero, as Daniel Boone or 
Natty Bumpo, has elements in his character that may prove to be 
invaluable in creating or defending a civilized life. Or may prove thus 
useful if he himself remembers something of that life with affection, 
even after many years alone with the forests, the mountains, and the 
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plains. Shane is a hero for a little Wyoming community even after he 
is gone from it. There is that within him which isnot quite (to use his 
language) “fiddle-footed.” 

The literature of the American West at its best differs from that of 
the older regions in that it embodies a clear perception of the frailty of 
corporate freedom and of the importance of men who have learned 
on their own to face down the barbarian, even though no one backs 
their play. But what I am talking about is a more basic thing than 
honor. Or perhaps it is the root of what we mean by that word. The 
West is a place where a man is always reminded of his contingency, 
where nature in its majesty and beauty or even in its ugliness always 
seems huge—and human artifacts meager. We cherish it as an image 
for the significance which it attaches to individual human efforts. As 
the New Mexico novelist Frank Waters has suggested, it has now this 
meaning for people everywhere: “For all the world the American 
West symbolizes a boundless realm of individual freedom; a psycho- 
logical realm where men are men, and women like it.”!© The West is a 
place to get rid of our sentimental delusions and to prove up our 
worth. If the best of its literature is pastoral, it is rough pastoral, not 
Arcadian. If working on the trail drive is to count for something, it 
must be difficult. [f, like the cowboys in the old song, we would— 
with some luster added to our name—“go home to Dixie, when the 
work’s all done next fall.”!” Like all heroic literature, the literature of 
the frontier carries with it at least the memory of the corporate life and 
accepts that memory as norm: the memory of the cultivated garden, 
minus the millenarianism of New England; the Negro problem of the 
South; or the opportunism of Benjamin Franklin.!® A little town 
painted white but with the mountains not too far away and the spir- 
itual presence of the great hunters and warriors never completely out 
of mind. It is in keeping with the mood of this literature that Ameri- 
cans set out to preserve some of their wild places as our fathers first 
saw them. For along with the poetry of “Westering,” they help keep 
before us in memory the way we have come and some of the experi- 
ences by which we were defined. 
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ith the time and manner of his 


death Abraham Lincoln, as leader of a Puritan people who had just 
won a great victory over “the forces of evil,” was placed beyond the 
reach of ordinary historical inquiry and assessment. Through Booth’s 
bullet he became the one who had “died to make men free,” who had 
perished that his country’s “new birth” might occur: a “second 
founder” who, in Ford’s theater, had been transformed into an Amer- 
ican version of the “dying god.” Our common life, according to this 
construction, Owes its continuation to the shedding of the sacred 
blood. Now after over a century of devotion to the myth of the “politi- 
cal messiah,” it is still impossible for most Americans to see through 
and beyond the magical events of April 1865. However, Lincoln’s 
daily purchase upon the ongoing business of the nation requires that 
we devise a way of setting aside the martyrdom to look behind it at 
Lincoln’s place in the total context of American history and discover 
in him a major source of our present confusion, our distance from the 
republicanism of the Fathers, the models of political conduct which 
we profess most to admire. The examination of Lincoln’s career as 
divided into Whig, artificial Puritan, and serious Cromwellian phases 
should facilitate that recovery. And provide a proper word to break 
the silence that will not let us know and judge.! 

Of course, nothing that we can identify as part of Lincoln’s legacy 
belongs to him alone. In some respects the Emancipator was carried 
along with the tides. Yet a measure of his importance is that he was at 
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the heart of the major political events of his era. Therefore what sig- 
nifies in a final evaluation of this melancholy man is that many of 
these changes in the country would never have come to pass had 
Lincoln not pushed them forward. Or at least not come so quickly, or 
with such dreadful violence. I will emphasize only the events that he 
most certainly shaped according to his relentless will, alterations in 
the character of our country for which he was clearly responsible. For 
related developments touched by Lincoln’s wand, I can have only a 
passing word. The major charges advanced here, if proved, are suffi- 
cient to impeach the most famous and respected of public men. More 
would only overdo. 

The first and most obvious item in my bill of particulars for indict- 
ment concerns Lincoln’s dishonesty and obfuscation with respect to 
the nation’s future obligations to the Negro, slave and free. It was of 
course an essential ingredient of Lincoln’s position that he make a 
success at being anti-Southern or antislavery without at the same time 
appearing to be significantly impious about the beginnings of the Re- 
public (which was neither anti-Southern nor antislavery)—or signifi- 
cantly pro-Negro. He was the first Northern politician of any rank to 
combine these attitudes into a viable platform persona, the first to 
make his moral position on slavery in the South into a part of his 
national politics. It was a posture that enabled him to unite elements 
of the Northern electorate not ordinarily willing to cooperate in any 
political undertaking. And thus enabled him to destroy the old Dem- 
ocratic majority—a coalition necessary to preserving the union of the 
states. Then came the explosion. But this calculated posturing has 
had more durable consequences than secession and the Federal con- 
fiscation of property in slaves. Even after the passage of over a cen- 
tury, with each new day they unfold with additional and ever-deep- 
ening iteration and threaten to produce divisions that make those 
explored on the battlefields of Virginia, Maryland, and Tennessee 
seem mild indeed: so threaten most especially since it has become 
impossible to single out the South as the particular locus of “im- 
proper” attitudes on the subject of race. 

In the nation as a whole what moves toward fruition is a train of 
events set in motion by the duplicitous rhetoric concerning the Negro 
that helped make Abraham Lincoln into our first “sectional” presi- 
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dent. Central to this appeal is a claim to a kind of moral superiority 
that costs absolutely nothing in the way of conduct. Lincoln, in insist- 
ing that the Negro was included in the promise of the Declaration of 
Independence and that the Declaration bound his countrymen to 
fulfill a pledge hidden in that document, seemed clearly to point to- 
ward a radical transformation of American society. Carried within his 
rejection of Negro slavery as a continuing feature of the American 
regime, his assertion that the equality clause of the Declaration of 
Independence was “the father of all moral principle among us,” were 
certain muted corollaries.* By promising that the peculiar institution 
would be made to disappear if candidates for national office adopted 
the proper “moral attitude” on that subject, Lincoln recited as a litany 
the general terms of his regard for universal human rights. But at the 
same time he added certain modifications to this high doctrine: modi- 
fications required by those of his countrymen to whom he hoped to 
appeal, by the rigid racism of the Northern electorate, and by “what 
his own feelings would admit.”% The most important of these reserva- 
tions was that none of his doctrine should apply significantly to the 
Negro in the North. Or, after freedom, to what he could expect in the 
South. It was a very broad, very general, and very abstract principle 
to which he made reference. By it he could divide the sheep from the 
goats, the wheat from the chaff, the patriot from the conspirator. But 
for the Negro it provided nothing more than a technical freedom, best 
to be enjoyed far away. Or the valuable opportunity to “root, hog, or 
die.”4 For the sake of such vapid distinctions he urged his coun- 
trymen to wade through seas of blood. 

To be sure, this position does not push the “feelings” of that moral- 
ist who was our sixteenth president too far from what was comfort- 
able for him.” And it goes without saying that a commitment to “nat- 
ural rights” which will not challenge the Black Codes of Illinois, which 
promises something like them for the freedman in the South, or else 
offers him as alternative the proverbial “one-way-ticket to nowhere” 
is a commitment of empty words. It is only an accident of political 
history that the final Reconstruction settlement provided a bit more 
for the former slave—principally, the chance to vote Republican; and 
even that “right” didn’t last, once a better deal was made available to 
his erstwhile protectors. But the point is that Lincoln’s commitment 
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was precisely of the sort that the North was ready to make—while 
passing legislation to restrict the flow of Negroes, into its own territo- 
ries, elaborating its own system of segregation by race, and exploiting 
black labor through its representatives in a conquered South. Lin- 
coln’s double talk left his part of the country with a durable heritage 
of pious self-congratulation, what Robert Penn Warren has well de- 
scribed as “The Treasury of Virtue.”¢ Left it with the habit of conceal- 
ing its larger objectives behind a facade of racial generosity, of using 
the Negro as a reason for policies and laws which make only minimal 
alterations in his condition; and also with the habit of seeming to offer 
a great deal more than it is truly willing to give. In the wake of the just 
concluded “Second Reconstruction” of 1955-1965, the Northern habit 
has become national, visible every time one of the respected polls 
examines our ostensible opinions on race relations. There we appear 
the soul of charity, though our conduct voting “with our feet” belies 
every statistic that we produce. Where such insubstantial sentiment 
will lead we cannot say. It is enough to observe that mass hypocrisy is 
a contagious disease. Or to put matters another way, it would be well 
if we learned to say no more than we meant. For the alternative is to 
produce in the targets of our beneficence the kind of anger that comes 
with the receipt of a promissory note that contains, as one of its 
terms, the condition that it need never be paid. Better than this would 
be a little honest dealing, whatever its kind. 

The second heading in this “case against Lincoln” involves no com- 
plicated pleading. Neither will it confuse any reader who examines 
his record with care. For it has to do with Lincoln’s political economy, 
his management of the commercial and business life of the part of the 
Republic under his authority. This material is obvious, even though it 
is not always connected with the presidency of Abraham Lincoln. 
Nevertheless, it must be developed at this point. For it leads directly 
into the more serious charges upon which this argument depends. It 
is customary to deplore the Gilded Age, the era of the Great Bar- 
becue. It is true that many of the corruptions of the Republican Era 
came to a head after Lincoln lay at rest in Springfield. But it is a matter 
of fact that they began either under his direction or with his spon- 
sorship. Military necessity, the “War for the Union,” provided an ex- 
cuse, an umbrella of sanction, under which the essential nature of the 
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changes being made in the relation of government to commerce could 
be concealed. Of his total policy the Northern historian Robert 
Sharkey has written, “Human ingenuity would have had difficulty in 
contriving a more perfect engine for class and sectional exploration: 
creditors finally obtaining:the upper hand as opposed to debtors, and 
the developed East holding the whip over the underdeveloped West 
and South.”” Until the South left the Union, until a High Whig sat in 
the White House, none of this return to the “energetic government” 
of Hamilton’s design was possible. Indeed, even in the heyday of the 
Federalists it had never been so simple a matter to translate power 
into wealth. Now Lincoln could try again the internal improvements 
of the early days in Illinois. The difference was that this time the fund- 
ing would not be restrained by political reversal or a failure of credit. 
For if anything fell short, Mr. Salmon P. Chase, “the foreman” of his 
“green printing office,” could be instructed “to give his paper mill 
another turn.”® And the inflationary policy of rewarding the friends 
of the government sustained. The euphemism of our time calls this 
“income redistribution.” But it was theft in 1864, and is theft today. 

A great increase in the tariff and the formation of a national banking 
network were, of course, the cornerstones of this great alteration in 
the posture of the Federal government toward the sponsorship of 
business. From the beginning of the Republican Party Lincoln warned 
his associates not to talk about their views on these subjects. Their 
alliance, he knew, was a negative thing: a league against the Slave 
Power and its Northern friends. But in private he made it clear that 
the hidden agenda of the Republicans would have its turn, once the 
stick was in their hand. In this he promised well. Between 1861 and 
1865, the tariff rose from 18.84 percent to 47.56 percent. And it stayed 
above 4o percent in all but two years of the period concluded with the 
election of Woodrow Wilson. Writes the Virginia historian Ludwell H. 
Johnson, it would “facilitate a massive transfer of wealth, satisfying 
the dreariest predictions of John C. Calhoun.”? The new Republican 
system of banking (for which we should note Lincoln was directly 
accountable) was part of the same large design of “refounding.” The 
National Banking Acts of 1863 and 1864, with the earlier Legal Tender 
Act, flooded the country with $480 million of fiat money that was 
soon depreciated by about two-thirds in relation to specie. Then all 
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notes but the greenback dollar were taxed out of existence, excepting 
only United States Treasury bonds that all banks were required to 
purchase if they were to have a share in the warboom. The support 
for these special bonds was thus the debt itself—Hamilton’s old 
standby. Specie disappeared. Moreover, the bank laws controlled the 
money supply, credit, and the balance of power. New banks and 
credit for farms, small businesses, or small town operations were dis- 
couraged. And the Federalist model, after four score and seven years, 
finally achieved. 

As chief executive, Lincoln naturally supported heavy taxes. Plus a 
scheme of tax graduation. The war was a legitimate explanation for 
these measures. Lincoln’s participation in huge subsidies or bounties 
for railroads and in other legislation granting economic favors is not 
so readily linked to “saving the Union.” All of his life Lincoln was a 
friend of the big corporations. He had no moral problem in signing a 
bill which gifted the Union Pacific Railway with a huge strip of land 
running across the West and an almost unsecured loan of $16,000 to 
$48,000 per mile of track. The final result of this bill was the Credit 
Mobilier scandal. With other laws favoring land speculation it helped 
to negate the seemingly noble promise of the Homestead Act of 
1862—under which less than 19 percent of the open !ands settled 
between 1860 and 1900 went to legitimate homesteaders. The North- 
ern policy of importing immigrants with the promise of this land, 
only to force them into the ranks of General Grant’s meatgrinder or 
into near slavery in the cities of the East, requires little comment. Nor 
need we belabor the rotten army contracts given to politically faithful 
crooks. Nor the massive thefts by law performed during the war in 
the South. More significant is Lincoln’s openly disgraceful policy of 
allowing special cronies and favorites of his friends to trade in South- 
ern cotton—even with “the enemy” across the line—and his calcu- 
lated use of the patronage and the pork barrel.!° Between 1860 and 
1880, the Republicans spent almost $10 million breathing life into 
state and local Republican organizations. Lincoln pointed them down 
that road. There can be no doubt of his responsibility for the depress- 
ing spectacle of greed and peculation concerning which so many loyal 
Northern men of the day spoke with sorrow, disappointment, and 
outrage. Had they known in detail of Lincoln’s career in the Illinois 
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legislature, they would have been less surprised by the disparity be- 
tween the lofty platform language of their leader and his domestic 
performance. 

A large part of the complaint against Lincoln as a political prece- 
dent for later declensions from the example of the Fathers has to do 
with his expansion of the powers of the presidency and his alteration 
of the basis for the Federal Union. With reference to his role in chang- 
ing the office of chief magistrate from what it had been under his 
predecessors, it is important to remember that he defined himself 
through the war powers that belonged to his post. In this way Lincoln 
could profess allegiance to the Whig ideal of the modest, self-effacing 
leader, the antitype of Andrew Jackson, and, in his capacity as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, do whatever he wished. That is, if he could do it in 
the name of preserving the Union. As Clinton Rossiter has stated, 
Lincoln believed there were “no limits” to his powers if he exercised 
them in that “holy cause.”!! Gottfried Dietze compares Lincoln in this 
role to the Committee of Public Safety as it operated in the French 
Revolution. Except for the absence of mass executions, the results 
were similar.!* War is of course the occasion for concentration of 
power and the limitation of liberties within any nation. But an inter- 
nal war, a war between States in a union of states, is not like a war to 
repel invasion or to acquire territory. For it is an extension into vio- 
lence of a domestic political difference. And it is thus subject to ex- 
traordinary abuses of authority—confusions or conflations of pur- 
pose which convert the effort to win the war into an effort to effect 
even larger, essentially political changes in the structure of govern- 
ment. War, in these terms, is not only an engine for preserving the 
Union; it is also an instrument for transforming its nature. But with- 
out overdeveloping this structure of theory, let us shore it up with 
specific instances of presidential misconduct by Lincoln: abuses that 
mark him as our first imperial president. Lincoln began his tenure as 
a dictator when between April 12 and July 4 of 1861, without inter- 
ference from Congress, he summoned militia, spent millions, sus- 
pended law, authorized recruiting, decreed a blockade, defied the Su- 
preme Court, and pledged the nation’s credit. In the following 
months and years he created units of government not known to the 
Constitution and officers to rule over them in “conquered” sections of 
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the South, seized property throughout both sections, arrested up- 
wards of twenty thousand of his political enemies and confined them 
without trial in a Northern “Gulag,” closed over three hundred news- 
papers critical of his policy, imported an army of foreign mercenaries 
(of perhaps five hundred thousand men), interrupted the assembly of 
duly elected legislatures and employed the Federal hosts to secure his 
own reelection—in a contest where about thirty-eight thousand 
votes, if shifted, might have produced an armistice and a negotiated 
peace under a President McClellan.'° To the same end he created a 
state in West Virginia, arguing of this blatant violation of the explicit 
provisions of the Constitution that it was “expedient.”!4 But the worst 
of this bold and ruthless dealing (and I have given but a very selec- 
tive list of Lincoln’s “high crimes”) has to do with his role as military 
leader per se: as the commander and selector of Northern generals, 
chief commissary of the Federal forces, and head of government in 
dealing with the leaders of an opposing power. In this role the image 
of Lincoln grows to be very dark—indeed, almost sinister. 

The worst that we may say of Lincoln is that he led the North in 
war so as to put the domestic political priorities of his political ma- 
chine ahead of the lives and the well-being of his soldiers in the field. 
The appointment of the venal Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania as his 
secretary of war, and of lesser hacks and rascals to direct the victual- 
ing, of Federal armies, was part of this malfeasance. By breaking up 
their bodies, the locust hoard of contractors even found a profit in the 
Union dead. And better money still in the living. They made of Lin- 
coln (who winked at their activities) an accessory to lost horses, rotten 
meat, and worthless guns. But all such mendacity was nothing in 
comparison to the price in blood paid for Lincoln’s attempts to give 
the nation a genuine Republican hero. He had a problem with this 
project throughout the entire course of the war. That is, until Grant 
and Sherman “converted” to radicalism. Prior to their emergence all 
of Lincoln’s “loyal” generals disapproved of either his politics or of 
his character. These, as with McClellan, he could use and discharge at 
will. Or demote to minor tasks. One thinks immediately of George G. 
Meade—who defeated Lee at Gettysburg, and yet made the mistake 
of defining himself as the defender of a separate Northern nation 
from whose soil he would drive a foreign Southern “invader.”15 Or of 
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Fitz John Porter, William B. Franklin, and Don Carlos Buell—all 
scapegoats thrown by Lincoln to the radical wolves. In place of these 
heterodox professionals, Lincoln assigned such champions of the 
“new freedom” as Nathaniel P. (“Commissary”) Banks, Benjamin F. 
(“Beast”) Butler, John C. Fremont, and John A. McClernand. Speak- 
ing in summary despair of these appointments (and adding to my list, 
Franz Sigel and Lew Wallace), General Henry Halleck, Lincoln’s chief- 
of-staff, declared that they were “little better than murder.’”!© Yet in 
the East, with the Army of the Potomac, Lincoln make promotions 
even more difficult to defend, placing not special projects, divisions, 
and brigades but entire commands under the authority of such “right 
thinking” incompetents as John Pope (son of an old crony in illinois) 
and “Fighting Joe” Hooker. Or with that “tame” Democrat and late 
favorite of the radicals, Ambrose E. Burnside. Thousands of Northern 
boys lost their lives in order that the Republican Party might experi- 
ence rejuvenation, to serve its partisan goals. And those were “party 
supremacy within a Northern dominated Union.”!” A Democratic 
“man-on-horseback” could not serve those ends, however faithful to 
“the Constitution as it is, and the Union as it was” (the motto of the 
Democrats) they might be. For neither of these commitments prom- 
ised a Republican hegemony. To provide for his faction both security 
and continuity in office, Lincoln sounded out his commanders in cor- 
respondence (much of which still survives), suborned their military 
integrity, and employed their focus in purely political operation. 
Writes Johnson: 

Although extreme measures were most common in the border states, 
they were often used elsewhere too. By extreme measures is meant the 
arrest of anti-Republican candidates and voters, driving anti-Republican 
voters from the polls or forcing them to vote the Republican ticket, pre- 
venting opposition parties from holding meetings, removing names 
from ballots, and so forth. These methods were employed in national, 
state and local elections. Not only did the army interfere by force, it was 
used to supply votes. Soldiers whose states did not allow absentee vot- 
ing were sent home by order of the President to swell the Republican 
totals. When voting in the field was used, Democratic commissioners 
carrying ballots to soldiers from their state were . . . unceremoniously 
thrown into prison, while Republican agents were offered every as- 
sistance. Votes of Democratic soldiers were sometimes discarded as de- 
fective, replaced by Republican ballots, or simply not counted. 18 
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All Lincoln asked of the ordinary: Billy Yank was that he be pre- 
pared to give himself up to no real purpose—at least until Father 
Abraham found a general with the proper mortal and political creden- 
tials to lead him on to Richmond. How this part of Lincoln’s career 
can be reconciled to the myth of the “suffering savior” I cannot 
imagine. 

We might dwell for some time on what injury Lincoln did to the 
dignity of his office through the methods he employed in prosecuting 
the war. It was no small thing to disavow the ancient Christian code 
of “limited war,” as did his minions, acting in his name. However, it 
is enough in this connection to remember his policy of denying medi- 
cines to the South, even for the sake of Northern prisoners held be- 
hind the lines. We can imagine what a modern “war crimes” tribunal 
would do with that decision. There may have been practicality in such 
inhumane decisions. Practicality indeed! As Charles Francis Adams, 
Lincoln’s ambassador to the Court of St. James and the scion of the 
most notable family in the North, wrote in his diary of his leader, the 
“President and his chief advisers are not without the spirit of the 
serpent mixed in with their wisdom.”!? And he knew whereof he 
spoke. For practical politics, the necessities of the campaign of 1864, 
had led Lincoln and Seward to a decision far more serious than un- 
ethical practices against prisoners and civilians in the South. I speak 
of the rejection by the Lincoln administration of peace feelers autho- 
rized by the Confederate government in Richmond: feelers that met 
Lincoln’s announced terms for an end to the Federal invasion of the 
South. The emissary in this negotiation was sponsored by Charles 
Francis Adams. He was a Tennessean living in France, one Thomas 
Yeatman. After arriving in the United States, he was swiftly deported 
by direct order of the government before he could properly explore 
the possibility of an armistice on the conditions of reunion and an end 
to slavery. Lincoln sought these goals, but only on his terms. And in 
his own time. He wanted total victory. And he needed a still-resist- 
ing, impenitent Confederacy to justify his re-election. We can only 
speculate as to why President Davis allowed the Yeatman mission. We 
know that he expected little of such peace feelers. (There were many 
in the last stages of the conflict.) He knew his enemy too well to ex- 
pect anything but subjection, however benign the rhetoric used to 
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disguise its rigor. Adams's peace plan was perhaps impossible, even if 
his superiors in Washington had behaved in good faith. The point is 
that none of the peace moves of 1864 was given any chance of suc- 
cess. Over one hundred thousand Americans may have died because 
of the Rail-Splitter’s rejection of an inexpedient peace. Yet we have 
still not touched upon the most serious of Lincoln’s violations of the 
Presidential responsibility. I speak, finally, of his role in bringing on 
the War Between the States. 

There is, we should recall, a great body of scholarly argument con- 
cerning Lincoln’s intentions in 1860 and early 1861. A respectable por- 
tion of this work comes to the conclusion that the first Republican 
president expected a “tug,” a “crisis,” to follow his election. And 
then, once secession had occurred, also expected to put it down 
swiftly with a combination of persuasion, force, and Southern loyalty 
to the Union. The last of these, it is agreed, he completely overesti- 
mated. In a similar fashion he exaggerated the force of Southern “re- 
alism,” the region’s capacity to act in its own pecuniary interest. The 
authority on Lincoln’s political economy has remarked that the Illinois 
lawyer-politician and old line Whig always made the mistake of ex- 
plaining in simple economic terms the South’s hostile reaction to anti- 
slavery proposals.?° To that blunder he added the related mistake of 
attempting to end the “rebellion” with the same sort of simplistic ap- 
peals to the prospect of riches. Or with fear of a servile insurrection 
brought on by his greatest “war measure,” the emancipation of slaves 
behind Southern lines, beyond his control. A full-scale Southern rev- 
olution, a revolution of all classes of men against the way he and 
some of his supporters thought, was beyond his imagination. There 
was no “policy” in such extravagant behavior, no human nature as he 
perceived it. Therefore, on the basis of my understanding of his over- 
all career, 1am compelled to agree with Charles W. Ramsdell concern- 
ing Lincoln and his war.*! Though he was no sadist and no war- 
monger, and though he got for his pains much more of a conflict than 
he had in mind, Lincoln hoped for an “insurrection” of some sort— 
an “uprising” he could use. 

The “rational” transformation of our form of government which he 
had first predicted in the “Springfield Lyceum Speech” required 
some kind of passionate disorder to justify the enforcement of a new 
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Federalism. And needed also for the voting representatives of the 
South to be out of their seats in the Congress. It is out of keeping with 
his total performance as a public man and in contradiction of his cam- 
paigning after 1854 not to believe that Lincoln hoped for a Southern 
attack on Fort Sumter. As he told his old friend Senator Orville H. 
Browning of Illinois: “The plan succeeded. They attacked Sumter— it 
fell, and thus did more service than it otherwise could.”?? And to 
others he wrote or spoke to the same effect. If the Confederacy’s offer 
of money for Federal property were made known in the North and 
business relations of the sections remained unaffected, if the Mis- 
sissippi remained open to Northern shipping, there would be no sup- 
port for “restoring” the Union on a basis of force. Americans were in 
the habit of thinking of the unity of the nation as a reflex of their 
agreement in the Constitution, of law as limit on government and on 
the authority of temporary majorities, and of revisions in law as the 
product of the ordinary course of push and pull within a pluralistic 
society, not as a response to the extralegal authority of some admira- 
ble abstraction like equality. In other words, they thought of the coun- 
try as being defined by the way in which we conducted our political 
business, not by where we were trying to go ina body. Though once a 
disciple of Henry Clay, Lincoln changed the basis of our common 
bond away from the doctrine of his mentor, away from the patterns of 
compromise and dialectic of interests and values under a limited, 
Federal sovereignty with which we as a people began our adventure 
with the Great Compromise of 1787--1788. The nature of the Union 
left to us by Lincoln is thus always at stake in every major election, in 
every refinement in our civil theology; the Constitution is still to be 
defined by the latest wave of big ideas, the most recent mass emotion. 
Writes Dietze: 


Concentrations of power in the national and executive branches of 
government, brought about by Lincoln in the name of the people, were 
processes that conceivably complemented each other to the detriment of 
free government. Lincoln’s administration thus opened the way for the 
development of an omnipotent national executive who as a spokesman 
for the people might consider himself entitled to do whatever he felt was 
good for the Nation, irrespective of the interests and rights of states, 
Congress, the judiciary, and the individual.23 
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If a President could behave in this way, so might Congress or the 
Supreme Court, interpreting something like Rousseau’s General Will, 
as understood by those prophets who know what we need better 
than we, lacking their afflatus, can expect to understand it. It is a 
formula which makes of the private morality of men a law, and of 
Union its instrument. Which is a long way from the government of 
laws with which we began. 

But in my opinion the capstone of this case against Lincoln as an 
American model, this bill of particulars contra the Lincoln myth, is not 
the patricide (as one recent historian has called it) of his refounding, 
his conversion of the national government into our juggernaut with 
which we are all more familiar than we would like.*+ Rather, his over- 
all worst is what he has done to the language of American political 
discourse that makes it so difficult for us to reverse the ill effects of 
trends he set in motion with his executive fiat. When I say that Lin- 
coln was our first Puritan president, I am chiefly referring to a distinc- 
tion of style, to his habit of wrapping up his policy in the idiom of 
Holy Scripture, concealing within the Trojan horse of his gasconade 
and moral superiority an agenda that would never have been ap- 
proved if presented in any other form. It is this rhetoric in particular, 
a rhetoric confirmed in its authority by his martyrdom, that is en- 
shrined in the iconography of the Lincoln myth preserved against 
examination by monuments such as the Lincoln Memorial, where his 
oversized likeness is elevated above us like that of a deified Roman 
emperor. Or in the form of a god-king, seated on his throne. The 
place is obviously a temple, fit for a divinity who suffered death and 
was transformed on Good Friday. It is both unpatriotic and irreligious 
to look behind the words of so august a presence. And to imitate 
Lincoln’s epideictic, quasi-liberal rhetoric employing his favorite nor- 
mative terms is to draw upon the authority generated by Lincoln idol- 
atry and the imagery that surrounds it. In this universe of discourse, 
this closed linguistic system, all questions are questions of ends, and 
means are beside the point. And every “good cause” is a reason for 
increasing the scope of government. All that counts is the felos, the 
general objective, and bullying is not merely allowed, but required. It 
would be simple enough to be ruled directly by messages from God. 
But an imitation of that arrangement most properly leaves us uneasy. 
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For over one hundred years we have been on the course charted out 
for us by the captain of the flying ship of Lincoln‘s recurrent wartime 
dreams. Though as we recall, even that captain was not sure of his 
destination, only of the velocity of the voyage, and of the necessity 
for holding on to the boat. As in Lincoln’s dream, we sail in darkness. 
Under such circumstances the worry is that we are more likely to 
arrive at the final plain of desolation than to a happy port in the New 
Zion of the Puritan vision. Once we have become “all one thing or all 
another,” we may understand better what it means to “loose the fear- 
ful lightning of the terrible swift sword.” 
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dent color distribution, a Texas Federal court order suggesting equal school- 
ing must produce equal grades, and a Spring 1972 suit filed by the govern- 
ment (under the Fourteenth Amendment) to prevent certain firms from 
relocating outside of a “changing neighborhood.” 

15. The Prohibition crusade is only a partial analogue—Puritan but not 
egalitarian. However, in the reaction which it finally generated there is a close 
connection with what is becoming a national revulsion at the final stages of 
our “Civil Rights revolution.” 
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THE LASTING LESSON OF SOUTHERN POLITICS 


1. Frank L. Owsley, Plain Folk of the Old South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1949). 

2. See Richard Weaver's “Aspects of the Southern Philosophy,” in Southern 
Renascence, ed. Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1953), pp. 14-30. 

3. On this subject see my essay “Faulkner’s “Tall Men,’” South Atlantic 
Quarterly 61 (Winter 1962): 29-39. 

4. Cleanth Brooks, William Faulkner: The Yoknapatawpha Country (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1963), p. 20. 

5. See Faulkner’s short story “Barn Burning.” 

6. For this story consult Joseph Blotner’s Faulkner: A Biography (New York: 
Random House, 1974), pp. 20-24. 

7. Robert A. Smith, ed., Edmund Burke on Revolution (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1968), p. 40. 

8. The same held true for my successors as district leaders of Dallas conser- 
vatives—now mostly Republicans. 

g. The gray men of party over principle drove Mr. Grover out of the Texas 
governor's race in 1974. 


SOME SOUTHERN THOUGHTS AT DARTMOUTH 


1. I'll Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian Tradition (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1930) appeared as authored by Twelve Southerners. In the 
order of their appearance in the volume, they are John Crowe Ransom, Don- 
ald Davidson, Frank Lawrence Owsley, John Gould Fletcher, Lyle H. Lanier, 
Allen Tate, Herman Clarence Nixon, Andrew Nelson Lytle, Robert Penn War- 
ren, John Donald Wade, Henry Blue Kline, and Stark Young. A few other 
Southern authors whose work has a serious connection with this original 
group are Caroline Gordon, Flannery O’Connor, Cleanth Brooks, Madison 
Jones, Walter Sullivan, Marion Montgomery, Richard Weaver, Peter Taylor, 
Elizabeth Spencer, and a spate of historians trained by Owsley. This list 
could, of course, be considerably extended. 

2. For a comment on this thoroughly unmodern quality in the Agrarians, | 
recommend Louis D. Rubin, Jr.’s excellent “The Writer in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury South,” in The Writer in the South (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1972), pp. 82-116; on the same subject but from another perspective are 
Rubin’s The Faraway Country (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1963) 
and Lewis P. Simpson’s The Man of Letters in New England and the South (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1973), pp. 229-55. 

T. D. Young’s Waking Their Neighbors Up: The Nashville Agrarians Reconsidered 
was published by the University of Georgia Press in 1982. His Gentleman in a 
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Dustcoat: A Biography of John Crowe Ransom was published by the Louisiana 
State University Press in 1976. Another recent treatment of the Agrarians is 
Michael O’Brien’s The Idea of the American South, 1920-1941 (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1979). 

3. Herbert Agar and Allen Tate edited Who Owns America? (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936). The Attack on Leviathan appeared in 1938 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press). The essays of Owsley and 
Wade have been recently collected by the University of Georgia Press; those 
of Lytle and Davidson are printed by Louisiana State University Press; those 
of Tate by Swallow. 

4. Those mentioned in this list have published useful commentary on the 
Agrarians. A recent work of interest is The Superfluous Men: Conservative Critics 
of American Culture, 1900-1945, edited by Robert M. Crunden (Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1977). 

5. Karanikas, Stewart, and Bradbury are representative of misleading 
scholarship on the subject. See footnote 4 of “The Agrarian Tradition: An 
Affirmation,” p. 168. 

6. The Southern Tradition at Bay, ed. George Core and M. E. Bradford (New 
Rochelle: Arlington House, 1968). Richard Weaver's Visions of Order (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1964) is clearly a refinement of the 
Agrarian position. 

7. Arecent assessment of the Agrarians is A Band of Prophets: The Vanderbilt 
Agrarians after Fifty Years, ed. William G. Havard and Walter Sullivan (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1982). 


THE AGRARIANISM OF RICHARD WEAVER 


1. I refer especially to Eugene Davidson’s “Richard Malcolm Weaver— 
Conservative,” Modern Age 7 (Summer 1963): 226—30; Eliseo Vivas’s Introduc- 
tion to Weaver's Life without Prejudice and Other Essays (Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery, 1965), pp. vii-xvii; James Powell’s “The Foundations of Weaver's Tradi- 
tionalism,” New Individualist Review 3, no. 3 (1964): 3-6; Willmoore Kendail’s 
“How to Read Richard Weaver: Philosopher of We the (Virtuous) People,’ ” 
Intercollegiate Review 2 (Sept. 1965): 77-86; Russell Kirk’s “Foreword” to 
Weaver's Visions of Order (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1964), pp. vil-ix, and his ’Richard Weaver, RIP,” National Review 14 (April 23, 
1963): 308. 

More penetrating comments have appeared in H. L. Weatherby’s ”A South- 
ern Rebuttal,” Triumph 4 (April 1969): 31-33; in Donald Davidson’s ”Fore- 
word” to George Core and M. E. Bradford’s edition of Weaver’s The Southern 
Tradition at Bay (New Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington House, 1968), pp. 13-25; and 
in Marion Montgomery’s ’Richard Weaver against the Establishment,” Geor- 
gia Review 23 (Winter 1969): 433-59. 

2. Richard Weaver, “Up from Liberalism,” Modern Age 3 (Winter 1958-59): 
21-32. 
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3. Weaver received his first education at the University of Kentucky, came 
from a poor area of North Carolina, had received a religious upbringing, and 
therefore fell briefly under the spell of some witches’ brew called “Christian 
socialism” in Lexington. In some ways this interlude had prepared him for 
the “religious” side of the Agrarian argument. 

4. Twelve Southerners, I'll Take My Stand: The South and the Agrarian Tradi- 
tion (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1930), pp. ix—xx. 

5. Ihave examined a number of his letters to Randall Stewart and Donald 
Davidson. 

6. I have purposefully drawn this redaction from Weaver’s own writings 
about Agrarianism: “Agrarianism in Exile,” Sewanee Review 58 (Autumn 1950): 
586-606; “The Tennessee Agrarians,” Shenandoah 3 (Summer 1952): 3-10; 
“The Southern Phoenix,” Georgia Review 17 (Spring 1963): 6-17; and the afore- 
mentioned “Up from Liberalism.” 

7. Weaver, The Southern Tradition at Bay, p. 390. 

8. I use the title of Ideas Have Consequences (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948). 

9g. Weaver, “The Southern Phoenix,” p. 16. 

10. God without Thunder: An Unorthodox Defense of Orthodoxy (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1930). The book anticipates much “neoorthodox” 
theology and in part concludes (pp. 327-28) with the admonition: 

“With whatever religious institution a modern man may be connected, let 
him try to turn it back towards orthodoxy. 

“Let him insist on a virile and concrete God, and accept no principle as a 
substitute. 

“Let him restore to God the thunder. . . .” 

11. Richard Weaver, The Ethics of Rhetoric (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1953). 
The book, as a piece of strategy, has misled many of Weaver's admirers. Its 
contents emphasize what is confused in contemporary rhetoric, and maneu- 
ver to that end by disarming means (i.e., praising part of Lincoln, faulting 
part of Burke, etc.). It is unwise to infer overmuch from his choice of il- 
lustrative materials. 

12. [have no idea if unsigned Weaver appeared in National Review. | count 
thirty-seven signed items there, plus a dozen elsewhere. And he made nu- 
merous public lectures in his last decade. The textbook is modestly entitled 
Composition: A Course in Reading and Writing (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winston, 1957). 

13. Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren have a rhetoric text, Modern 
Rhetoric (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1949). Donald Davidson’s American Com- 
position and Rhetoric (New York: Scribner, 1939) is one of the best established in 
the field. John Crowe Ransom also authored the similar A College Primer of 
Writing (New York: Holt, 1943). 

Ten of the twelve Agrarians were (or are) accomplished public speakers. 
Several of them defended their position in the forum, sometimes before con- 
siderable audiences. 
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14. Weaver, “The Tennessee Agrarians,” p. 5. 

15. Willmoore Kendall (“How to Read Richard Weaver,” p. 78), however, 
has done well to insist that we take Weaver primarily. as’a- “political theorist.” 

16. An essay on William Byrd and Cotton Mather appears to be salvage- 
able. I will not predict what may be done with the rest of his unpublished 
works. “Two Orators” first appeared in Modern Age 14 (Summer-Fali 1970): 
226-42. 

17. I say he traveled biographically (and therefore spiritually) out and back 
because Weaver, as an upcountry man, was the born heir of the Tertium Quids, 
the Old Republicans of the stripe of Virginia’s John Randolph of Roanoke or 
John Taylor of Caroline and Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina. The upcoun- 
try was localistic, pious, and not at all sanguine. Historically, it came early to 
the Revolution proper, stood opposed to the ratification of the Constitution, 
remained persistently jealous of states’ rights, and (when the time came) was 
usually hot for secession. Moreover it filled up the gray files of Mr. Davis's 
armies. As one side of the South’s historic Whig-Tory (here meant in the 
English sense) syncretism, the yeoman counties were never Federalist and 
yet never unwilling (unless affronted) to be led by the gentry. Weaver’s ”As- 
pects of Southern Philosophy,” with its paean of praise for an envy-free class 
society, a patriarchy sans class consciousness, is clearly in the Quid line (pp. 
14-30 of Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and Robert D. Jacobs, eds., Southern Renascence 
[Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1953]). 

18. Such is the testimony of two living Agrarians. Three others, now de- 
ceased, concurred with them. And there is additional evidence in the David- 
son correspondence collection at Vanderbilt. 

19. The following works by Richard Weaver appear as noted: “The South 
and the American Union” in Louis D. Rubin, Jr., and James Jackson Kil- 
patrick, eds., The Lasting South (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1957), pp. 46-68; 
“Lee the Philosopher” in Georgia Review 2 (Fall 1948): 297-303; “Life without 
Prejudice” on pp. 1-13 in the book by that title; “The Regime of the South” in 
National Review 6 (March 14, 1959): 587-89; “Ultimate Terms in Contemporary 
Rhetoric” and “The Spaciousness of the Old Rhetoric” on pp. 211-32 and 
164-85 of The Ethics of Rhetoric; “The Southern Tradition” in New Individualist 
Review 3 (1964): 17-24; “Piety and Justice” on pp. 170-87 of Ideas Have Conse- 
quences; "Status and Function” and ”Forms and Social Cruelty” in Visions of 
Order, pp. 22-39 and 73-91. 

20. For instance, see George Core and M. E. Bradford’s edition of Weaver's 
"The American as a Regenerate Being,” Southern Review 4, n.s. (Summer 
1968): 633-46. 

21. Donald Davidson's The Attack on Leviathan (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938), “The New South and the Conservative Tradi- 
tion,” National Review 9 (Sept. 10, 1960): 141-46, and Still Rebels, Still Yankees 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957). The Wade essays ap- 
pear in Donald Davidson’s edition of Selected Essays and Other Writings of John 
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Donald Wade (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1966), pp. 23-45, 195-207, 
and 82-89. Owsley’s papers are reproduced in Harriet Chappell Owsley’s 
edition of The South: Old and New Frontiers, Selected Essays of Frank Lawrence 
Owsley (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1969), pp. 177-89, 235-57, and 
190-204. Ransom’s “Happy Farmers” first appeared in American Review 1 
(Oct. 1933): 513-35; his “Reconstructed but Unregenerate” on pp. 1-27 of I'll 
Take My Stand; and his “What Does the South Want?” in Virginia Quarterly 
Review 12 (April 1936): 180-94. Lytle’s “John C. Calhoun” and “Robert E. Lee” 
are on pp. 205-39 of his The Hero with the Private Parts (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1966); “John Taylor and the Political Economy of Agri- 
culture” in American Review 3-4 (Sept.—Nov. 1934): 432-47, 630-43, and 84- 
99. The biography here is Bedford Forrest and His Critter Company (New York: 
McDowell, Obolensky, 1960). Warren wrote John Brown: The Making of a Martyr 
(New York: Payson and Clarke, 1929). Tate authored Jefferson Davis (New York: 
Minton, Balch, 1929) and Stonewall Jackson (New York: Minton, Balch, 1928). 

22. The word is central in Weaver’s vocabulary. The act it describes entails a 
rejection of Creation’s variety. 

23. Allen Tate, “The Angelic Imagination: Poe and the Power of Words,” 
Kenyon Review 14 (Summer 1952): 455-75. 

24. Donald Davidson, in “Why the Modern South Has a Great Literature,” 
Still Rebels, Still Yankees, pp. 159-79. 

25. Weaver, The Southern Tradition at Bay, p. 391. 

26. Weaver, “The South and the American Union,” p. 67 in The Lasting 
South. 

27. And remain (or remained) so with most of the original twelve, as well 
as with later recruits to the cause. 

28. See Weaver's “The South and the American Union,” pp. 20 and 21 of 
Visions of Order, and “The Regime of the South” and “Integration Is Commu- 
nization,” National Review 4 July 13, 1957): 67-68 for a sample. 

29. “Statement of Principles,” p. xx, from I'll Take My Stand. 


THE AGRARIAN TRADITION 


1. Donald Davidson, Poems: 1922-1961 (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1966), p. 180. This poem is the epilogue to Davidson’s many- 
sectioned assessment of what it meant to be a Southerner of his commitment 
and generation. The lines immediately preceding those quoted recall “The 
Fight at Finnsburg,” an Anglo-Saxon poem depicting the defense of a hall 
against a treacherous night attack. 

2. For illustrations see the early responses summarized and cited by Vir- 
ginia Rock in her monumental “The Making and Meaning of I'll Take My 
Stand: A Study in Utopian Conservatism” (Ph.D. diss., University of Min- 
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nesota, 1961). See also, as examples of this simplicity, John S. Ezeli’s The South 
since 1865 (New York: Macmillan, 1963), p. 456; Thomas D. Clark and Albert 
D. Kirwan’s The South since Appomattox (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1967), p. 224; Paul N. Gaston’s The New South Creed (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1970), pp. 10-11; William H. Nicholls’s Southern Tradition and Regional 
Progress (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1960), pp. 8-11, 27- 
42; David Potter’s The South and the Sectional Conflict (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1968), pp. 3-33; and (especially) H. Brandt Ayers and 
Thomas H. Naylor, eds., You Can't Eat Magnolias (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1972). The list could be extended. 

3. I refer particularly to the papers of Edward S. Shapiro of Seton Hall 
University, who, along with Miss Rock, may be expected to give us a fine 
book on the Agrarians. Some fruitage from Shapiro’s 1968 Harvard disserta- 
tion, “The American Distributists and the New Deal,” has appeared in his 
“The Southern Agrarians and the Tennessee Valley Authority,” American 
Quarterly 22 (Winter 1970): 791-806; and in Clio from the Right: Essays of a Con- 
servative Historian (Washington, D.C.: University Press of America, 1983). 

4. This view is represented in Allen Guttmann, The Conservative Tradition in 
America (New York: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 148-58; Eugene Gen- 
ovese, The World the Slaveholders Made (New York: Pantheon, 1969), pp. 239- 
42; Clinton Rossiter, Conservatism in America, 2d ed. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1962), pp. 228-32; George B. Tindall, The Emergence of the New South, 
1913-1945 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1967), pp. 578-88; 
and Louis D. Rubin, Jr., The Writer in the South (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1972), pp. 82-106 and his Introduction to the 1962 Torchbook reissue 
of “I'll Take My Stand,” pp. vi-xviil. 

There are, of course, the malicious “mythographers”: F. Garvin Davenport, 
Jr.'s The Myth of Southern History: Historical Consciousness in Twentieth-Century 
Southern Literature (Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1970), pp. 44-81; 
M. Morton Auerbach’s The Conservative Illusion (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1959), pp. 104-33; Alexander Karanikas’s Tillers of a Myth: Southern 
Agrarians as Social and Literary Critics (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1966); John Lincoln Stewart’s The Burden of Time: The Fugitives and Agrarians 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1965); Wallace W. Douglas's “Deliber- 
ate Exiles: The Social Sources of Agrarian Poetics,” Aspects of American Liter- 
ature, ed. Richard M. Ludwig (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1962), 
pp. 277-300; C. A. Ward’s.“The Good Myth,” and “Myths: Further Agrarian 
Views,” University of Kansas City Review 25 (June and October 1958): 53-56 and 
272-76; and J. M. Bradbury’s The Fugitives: A Critical Account (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958). 

Other comment is merely malicious: Idus A. Newby, “The Southern Agrar- 
ians: A View After Thirty Years,” Agricultural History 37 (July 1963): 143-55; 
Anne W. Amacher, “Myths and Consequences: Calhoun and Some Nashville 
Agrarians,” South Atlantic Quarterly 59 (Spring 1968): 251-64; and James L. 
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McDonald, “Reactionary Rebels: Agrarians in Defense of the South,” Midwest 
Quarterly 10 January 1969): 155-70. 

5. This neglected vein in Southern thought has been mined to some extent 
by Tommy W. Rogers in a series of papers. See for example, ’Dr. F. A. Ross 
and the Presbyterian Defense of Slavery,” Journal of Presbyterian History 45 
(June 1967): 112-24. Also see Richard M. Weaver, The Southern Tradition at Bay, 
ed. George Core and M. E. Bradford (New Rochelle, N.Y.: Arlington House, 
1968). 

6. I'll Take My Stand, “Introduction: A Statement of Principles,” pp. xix—xxx 
of the Torchbook edition. 

7. A view of the traditional order of the South maintained as recently as 
this fall by Andrew Lytle is found in “The Old Neighborhood,” Southern Re- 
view, n.s., 8 (Oct. 1972): 817. Reprinted in A Wake for the Living: A Family Chron- 
icle (New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1975). 

8. It is a basic confusion of the scholarship on the political disposition of 
the region—and on the origins of that disposition—which attempts to identi- 
fy it as “democratic” or “feudal.” Depending upon the kind of pressure it 
experienced from without, Southern apologists have often stressed one or the 
other side of its outlook, thus making it to appear, for rhetorical purposes, as 
a stronghold of hierarchy or a stronghold of populism. Of course it has been 
(and still is) both—or rather, a syncretism of both. See Richard Weaver, “As- 
pects of Southern Philosophy,” in Southern Renascence, ed. Louis D. Rubin, Jr., 
and Robert D. Jacobs (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1953), pp. 
14-30; see also M. E. Bradford, “Faulkner, James Baldwin, and the South,” 
Georgia Review 20 (Winter 1966): 431-43. 

g. For two curious but favorable modern and “ecological” responses to the 
Agrarians, the reader should examine Edwin M. Yoder, Jr., “The Greening of 
the South,” Book World (July 4, 1971): 7; and also George Steiner's “Thought in 
a Green Shade,” Reporter 31 (Dec. 31, 1964): 36. 

For other useful and nonmalicious comment on the Agrarians, the reader 
might consider Thomas L. Connelly, “The Vanderbilt Agrarians: Time and 
Place in Southern Tradition,” Tennessee Historical Quarterly 22 (March 1963): 
22-37; Rennard Strickland, “Puritan, Indian, and Agrarian: A Critical Essay 
on the History of Law, Environmental Values, and Rhetorical Strategy,” St. 
Mary's Law Journal 3 (Winter 1971): 231-48; and Virginia Rock, “The Fugitive- 
Agrarians in Response to Social Change,” Southern Humanities Review 1 (Sum- 
mer 1967): 170-81. 

10. I refer, for an instance, to twenty recent court and administrative deci- 
sions forbidding the construction of new dams. 

11. John Shelton Reed, The Enduring South: Subcultural Persistence in Mass 
Society (Lexington, Mass.: D. C. Heath and Co., 1972). Also see his One South: 
An Ethnic Approach to Regional Culture (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1982). 

12. I'll Take My Stand, p. xxiv. 
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13. See Weaver, The Southern Tradition at Bay, pp. 98-111, and also his ”The 
Southern Phoenix,” Georgia Review 27 (Spring 1963): 6-17, a review of the 
Torchbook reissue. ; 

14. Harvey Cox, The Secular City (New York: Macmillan, 1966). 

15. The contemporary version of their book which they hoped another 
generation might produce was published in 1981 by the University of Georgia 
Press under the title Why the South Will Survive. The authors of this set are 
Fifteen Southerners. 

16. See Alan L. Otten, “The New South—Still Conservative,” Wall Street 
Journal, Nov. 2, 1972, p. 10. 

17. Gay’s book is The Enlightenment: An Interpretation: The Rise of Modern 
Paganism (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1966), see pp. ix—xiv; and also Leo 
Marx, The Machine in the Garden: Technology and the Pastoral Ideal in America 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1964). 

18. The irony here derives from Senator Dirksen’s peroration to his famous 
argument for the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The closing lines from Davidson, 
appear on page 15 of his Poems: 1922-1961. 


FAULKNER’S LAST WORDS AND THE AMERICAN 
DILEMMA 


1. Ido not say nation or “united states,” or anything thus specific because 
in 1776 we ended our connection with England and announced our intention 
to form a common government. However, sovereign commonweaiths, united 
in such purposes, can already be called a country. 

2. In July of 1971 President Richard Nixon announced a five-year bicenten- 
nial era of reconsideration of the Founding. From that beginning we have 
continued, moving toward 1987-1988. 

3. Trefer especially to Harry Jaffa’s Equality and Liberty (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1965), his Crisis of the House Divided (New York: Doubleday, 
1960), and to several papers by the late Willmoore Kendall: “Equality: Com- 
mitment or Ideal,” Phalanx 1 (Fall 1967): 95-103; “Equality in the American 
Tradition,” Politea 2 (Winter 1964-65): 2-10; “Equality and the American Polit- 
ical Tradition,” in Willmoore Kendall Contra Mundum, ed. by Nellie D. Kendall 
(New Rochelle: Arlington House, 1971), pp. 347-61; and (with George W. 
Carey) The Basic Symbols of the American Political Tradition (Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1970). 

More conventional (but useful as indications of the fashion) are Robert J. 
Harris's The Quest for Equality: The Constitution, Congress, and the Supreme Court 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960); Russell B. Nye’s The 
Almost Chosen People (East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1966), p. 
306ff.; and Sanford A. Lakoff’s Equality in Political Philosophy (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1964). 
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4. It is, of course, better for our volatile political atmosphere if we do not 
mention equality at all. For in those without considerable philosophical so- 
phistication, the word can only excite envy or resentment. 

5. I mean here that Faulkner practiced what Richard Weaver called “the 
ethics of rhetoric.” For the dialectics behind what he argues are not disguised 
by the method of his argunientation. 

6. The speech appears on pages 168—69 of James B. Meriwether’s edition of 
William Faulkner: Essays, Speeches and Public Letters (New York: Random House, 
1965). 

7. Faulkner made some conversion of this sort in most of his addresses and 
other nonfiction prose: for instance, see “To the Delta Council,” “Upon Re- 
ceiving the Nobel Prize for Literature,” and the graduation speeches gathered 
in the Meriwether collection. Individualism is a portion of his song in all of 
these performances. 

8. The device is well discussed in Ernest Robert Curtius’s European Liter- 
ature and the Latin Middle Ages, trans. by Willard R. Trask (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, 1953), pp. 79-89. 

g. Chaucer, as he presents himself inside of The Canterbury Tales, is an il- 
lustration of the latter. 

10. See Paul Fussell’s The Rhetorical World of Augustan Humanism (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1965), pp. 283-305. 

11. When he could, Faulkner talked over his audience to the nation or to 
the world. The habit is evidence of what he perceived his role to be after 1950 
and the Nobel prize. 

12. My quarrel, to be specific, is with the disciples of Leo Strauss. 


MORE FREEDOM THAN WE WANT 


1. See Ernest Lee Tuveson, Redeemer Nation: The Idea of America’s Millennial 
Role (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1968); see also Sacvan Bercovitch, 
The Puritan Origins of the American Self (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1975); James West Davidson, The Logic of Millennial Thought: Eighteenth-Century 
New England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1977); Nathan O. Hatch, The 
Sacred Cause of Liberty: Republican Thought and the Millennium in Revolutionary 
New England (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1977); and Cushing Strout, 
The New Heavens and New Earth: Political Religion in America (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1974). 

2. I refer to pages 180-81 and 193-200 of my A Better Guide Than Reason: 
Studies in the American Revolution (La Salle, Illinois: Sherwood Sugden and 
Co., 1979), and also to my “A Writ of Fire and Sword: The Politics of Oliver 
Cromwell,” The Occasional Review 3 (Summer 1975), 61-80. 

3. Richard Beale Davis, Intellectual Life in the Colonial South, 1585-1763, 3 
vols. (Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 1978). 
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4. See Michael Oakeshott, On Human Conduct (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1975), pp. 199-200. 

5. Sir Robert Filmer, Patriarchia and Other Political’ Works, ed. Peter Laslett 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1949). 

6. Developed in my essay “That Other Republic: Romanitas in Southern 
Literature,” Generations of the Faithful Heart: On the Literature of the South 
(LaSalle, Ill.: Sherwood Sugden and Co., 1983), pp.17—28. 

7. Bradford, A Better Guide Than Reason, pp. 137-41. 

8. Caroline Gordon, Green Centuries (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1941); Robert Penn Warren, World Enough and Time (New York: Random 
House, 1950); Madison Jones, Forest of the Night (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1960). 

9. Robert Penn Warren, Brother to Dragons (New York: Random House, 
1953). 

10. On the dream of Eden in American literature, see R. W. B. Lewis, The 
American Adam: Innocence, Tragedy and Tradition in the Nineteenth Century (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1955); also David W. Noble, The Eternal 
Adam and the New World Garden (New York: George Braziller, 1968); Hugh 
Honor, The New Golden Land: European Images of America from the Discoveries to 
the Present Time (New York: Pantheon Books, 1975); and Henry Nash Smith, 
Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth (New York: Vintage Books, 
1957). 

11. Walter Van Tilburg Clark, The Ox-Bow Incident (New York: Random 
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nerve in the political mythology. In- 
cisive and firmly rooted in America’s 
native soil, these opinions of a self- 
described southern counterrevolution- 
ary seek to remind us of what our na- 
tion was meant to be, and to give some 
warning of what it could become. 
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Excerpts from Remembering Who We Are 


The dream of Good Authority which corrects our dis- 
positions to irreligion or compels us to respect each 
other’s capacity to reason and to seek the good is a 
heady dream, and not American. Contrary to the opin- 
ions of many of my closest allies, the American regime 
at the national level was not created to promote virtue or 
religion but to allow for the promotion of virtue by 
society. ./ 


The first law of every society, even the condition of its 
gestures of generosity, is that it puts the needs of its 
own members ahead of the needs of outsiders. 


Not religion, but the cult of equality is the “opiate of the 
masses” in today’s world—part of the larger and older 


passion for uniformity or freedom from distinction. It 
flatters in us all that is worst. 
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